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VoL. XXV. 


THE SALMON RUN 





NUMBER 4 


ON THE FRASER 








Describing fish life on a British Columbia 
stream. ‘The sockeye and hump-back salmon. 
Spawning and other habits of these fishes 








TEXT AND PHOTOS 


In order to understand the value of 
the photographs in this article one must 
have seen a run of salmon in one of 
the rivers emptying into the Pacific 
Ocean, and have tried to photograph 
them for themselves. To see the fish in 
such numbers a person would think that 
it would be impossible not to get a pic- 
ture full of fish every time, but such is 
not the case, and really a very small per- 
centage of pictures turn out good. This 
is beeause nothing under water takes, 
even though the water may be black 
with fish. These pictures were only got- 
ten after a great many exposures had 
been made and many hours spent in 
waiting for the critical moment when 
most fish were forced out of the water. 
The salmon are so thick at times that 
they haven’t room in the water. 

Salmon run up the rivers for the pur- 
pose of laying their eggs on the spawn- 


BY A.W A. PHAIR 


ing grounds which are generally at the 
source of the river or its tributaries 
There are several species or varieties of 
salmon that visit our rivers, the prin 
cipal one being the sockeye which is 
shown in the pictures. These are the 
most prized by the cannery men and 
the run of these is the largest 
They average about eight pounds 
in weight. The others are the spring, 
humpback and Cohoe, also called 
the King or Tyhee. It is called 
the spring because it runs up the 
rivers earlier than any of the others. 
King or Tyhee on account of its size. 
Tyhee means chief—an Indian chief 
These average about forty. pounds and 
often run as high as seventy-five. Sal- 
mon when in the sea or a short way up 
the rivers can be caught with a spoon 
bait or fly, and afford fishermen on the 
coast some of the best sport that could 
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A BRITISH COLUMBIA HATCHERY. 


Exterior of Seton Lake Hatchery, Built by the Provincial Government. Capacity, Thirty Million 
Eggs or More. 
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AFTER THE FISH ARE CAUGHT. 


Drying Salmon by the Thousand at Lillooet, B. C. The Fish are Cleaned, Split, Salted Slightly and Put 
Up on These Poles and Dried See Net in Which the Fish are Caught. 








A MAGAZINE 


be wished for, and every year sports- 
men come from all parts of the world to 
fish for them on the Campbell river. 
But after going further up the river 
they do not eat, or will not take a fly. 

The cannery men get them in a dif- 
ferent way. They either build what are 
ealled fish traps, or use seine nets at 
the mouths of the rivers. The traps are 
built out in the ocean near some point 


A CHURNING TURMOIL 


Another View of the Fraser River, Showing Salmon 


OF 
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cause when it gets thin it has a huge 
hump on its back. 

The Cohoe is not in such numbers as 
the sockeye or humpback. They are a 
little smaller, but a big, nice fish, and 
resemble a trout more than a salmon 
The humpback is ‘in great numbers but 
not as good a fish for canning as the 
I believe 


sockeye. the flesh is white 


when canned, while the sockeye is pink. 


OF FISH AND WATER. 


Resting Behind a Rock Before Taking the Swift 


Current Leading to the Falls. 


where the salmon are known to pass 
and consist of miles of nets. 
and thousands of fish have been caught 


Thousands 


in a single night in this way. The nets 
at the mouths of the rivers are as dead- 
ly, as there are so many used. The re- 
sult is that the salmon are fast disap- 
pearing. The Cohoe and humpback are 
about the same sized fish as the sock- 
eye. The humpback is called so be- 


Salmon live part of their lives in 
fresh water, the other part in the ocean 
They are hatched near the sources of 
some of our rivers. As soon as they are 
hatched they start to drift downstream 
and it is somewhere in their second year 
that they reach the ocean. From then 
until they are about six years old no 
one knows where they go to, but at the 


end of six years they again appear—but 








































NOT ENOUGH ROOM FOR THE FISH. 


Salmon Pushing Each Other out of the Water 
Onto the Banks of the Fraser River. 
now our three-inch minnows are eight- 
pound silvery salmon, fully developed 
and now ready for their dash to death 

back to where they were hatched. 

It is believed that they come back to 
the same river that they were hatched 
in, their whole object being to reach 
the spawning ground and lay their 
eggs, when their mission is finished. 
For ages this has been going on, but 
now this state of affairs is about at an 
end and on many rivers, such as the 
Columbia, the salmon runs are no more. 

It is only during a year of the great- 
est plenty that enough get through to 
make any showing in the upper waters. 
Legislatures have tried to make laws to 
give the salmon a little show, but as the 
salmon pass through two countries and 
these two countries’ laws do not agree, 
“the greedy cannery man is surely—and 
not very slowly—killing the industry, 
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and for the satisfaction of making a 
few extra thousand dollars now robbing 
himself and British Columbia of one of 
its greatest resources. But he is try- 
ing to remedy matters, for he sees what 
is going to happen, and now the 
British Columbia and Canadian govern- 
ments are building hatcheries for the 
better looking after of the eggs that they 
claim Nature cannot do. These hatch- 
eries are built on the banks of the 
streams where the salmon spawn. They 
are generally wooden troughs about 
twenty feet. long and two feet wide. 
En*ugh troughs to hold about 30,000,- 
000 eggs are in each building. Water 
is kept running through these troughs 
and should be of as eve a temperature 
as possible. 

The salmon are caught near the hatch- 
ery and the eggs taken fromm them either 
by cutting the salmon open or squeezing 
the eggs out. This must be done by 





BATTLING FOR AIR AND WATER. 


This is a Fair Illustration of the Way Salmon 
Run in the Fraser River. 

experts who know when the saimon is 

‘*ripe’’ or about ready to spawn. The 

eggs are then thoroughly fertilized and 
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AN INDIAN AND HIS SALMON CATCH. 


While the Author Was Watching Him He Caught 
Two Springs at Once, Each Going 
About 40 Pounds. 


CABLE POI 
are placed in the hatchery, where they 
hateh out in the course of a few weeks, 
according to the temperature of the wa- 
ter. The fish are kept until they are 
strong, when they are turned out into 
their native stream. Hatchery people 
claim that they hateh and turn out 
eighty per cent. of all eggs laid, while 


in Nature only about one per cent. of 


eggs laid turn out to be healthy fish. 
The fish the first year is about one 
and one-half inches; the second year 
three inches. Every four years there is 
a larger run by many times than on the 
other three years. Last year was one 
of the big years, but even last year the 
eanneries did not get all the fish they 
wanted. There were enough fish, but 
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the run came later than usual, so most 
of the fish came into the Fraser river 
after the season closed. 

When the salmon get to Lillooet, 
B. C., which is about 200 miles 
up the Fraser, they are in rather 
a battered condition, and_ instead 
of being their natural color (black 
and silver) are red, searlet, and 
often with great white patches where 
the skin has been worn right through. 
The red color comes from the scales be 
ing all worn off in battling against the 
rocks on their way up. But for all their 
battered condition many keep on for 
500 miles more. The Indians catch them 
in small hand-nets or with spears and 
dry and salt them for use in the winter. 

It seems that some of the young sal 
mon do not find their way to the ocean. 





INDIAN LANDING TWO SPRING SALMON AT 
ONCE — NEAR LILLOOBT, 
. C. 
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but stay in some of the big lakes. They 
only seem to live for about three years, 
as after that time they swell up and 
seem full of air, which brings them to 
I have 
seen hundreds of them floating on Seton 


the surface, where they ie. 


Lake. 


Trout are the great enemies of the 
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salmon, eating their eggs and young. 

The canned salmon of the Pacific 
is known all over the world, and there 
is no more delicious fish; but unless ean- 
nery men are more careful and the fish 
better looked after in their spawning 
grounds, canned salmon will soon be a 
thing of the past. 








LILLOOET, B. C., 


AS A GAME-HUNTING SECTION 
A Party of American Tourists Who Hunted at Lillooet Last Fall 


Showing Specimens of Rams, Goats 


and Deer Secured on the Trip. 
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At Dusk 


The shadows gather fast along the cafion walls, 
Where Nature guards her treasure from the light; 
A hush upon the growing twilight slowly falls, 
And homing birds seek shelter for the night. 


Stirred by soft winds, all dark against the syk-line lifts 
A host of lances set in wavering lines, 

The lingering rays of sunlight thro’ the forest idly drifts, 
And dying, falls asleep 


amid the trembling pines. 


JUNE DAVIES. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


CAPT. F. E. KLEINSCHMIDT 


In the autumn, when the ground and 
the rivers become frozen, the miner puts 
away his sluice boxes, cleans his gold 
dust and leaves the lonely gulches for 
the busy town. take the 
steamer and leave Alaska, some turn to 
other occupation and some spend the 


Some last 


long winter in idleness, hibernating like 
the bear, sucking on the fat accumulat- 
ed during the summer. 

I had three mail routes from the gov- 
ernment and decided to run the easiest 
one myself. From Teller to Igloo, 60 
miles, and return, running time not to 
exceed two days each way, was the 
schedule. I decided to use reindeer in- 
stead of dogs; to give them a trial, for 
they had never before been used for this 
purpose. Securing two splendid ani- 
mals from the Mission, I would leave 
at 7 a. m., and the fleet-footed, high- 
spirited deer would carry me and the 
mail through deep snow, over lakes, des- 
olate tundra, storm-swept valleys, up the 
ice-bound river and,sloughs to Igloo 
before 8 p. m., covering the sixty miles 
in one day. Then I would stake them 
out on a hillside, where they would 
shovel the snow with their antlers. and 
paw the moss with their wide-spreading 
hoofs, feeding and resting all night, and 
in the morning we 
again. 

Twenty-five miles of the way was ex- 
cellent hunting ground; rifle and shot- 
gun lay always ready on the sleigh and 
I would usually get sufficient game to 
keep well supplied with fresl meat. The 
reindeer are fine to go hunting with; 
they will not disturb the game, can eas- 


would race home 


ily be turned aside and left feeding, 
while if you should come along with a 
string of dogs and a flock of ptarmigan 
should rise, dogs, sleigh and mail saeks 
would try to follow the birds through 
the air! 

One morning, seeing a red fox some 
500 yards away, I turned the deer aside, 
took my .30-40 loaded with bul- 
lets, and crawled up. The country was 
sparsely 


steel 


and I 
could not get nearer than 150 yards 
The fox was busily seratching and did 
not notice me, so, sitting down behind 
a bush, I took and then 
fired. He made a high jump and ran. 
When I was just about to pull the trig 
ger and hazard a shot on the run, he 
fell over dead. I picked him up, and 
going to where he had been seratching. 
I kicked out of the snow a trap. Its 
chain was fast somewhere in the frozen 
ground but the spring was broken. The 
thought struck me: ‘‘ What if someone 
should see you now; they would think 


covered with willows 


areful aim 


you had stolen a fox out of a trap un 
less you could prove that the trap was 
broken, the fox was loose and had run 
ten yards before he died.’’ 

Throwing the eareass on the sleigh, 
[ raced along to make up for lost time 
and reach Teller before dark. At 
[ stopped for lunch at a little village of 
four mud 
Eddy or Kaffinik received always a toll 
for being at home and having coffee and 


noon 


houses or evloos. Eskimo 


the contents of my lunch box ready. I! 
requested him to skin the fox while I 
was eating. 

He ealled my attention to one fore 
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THE AUTHOR'S 


paw which showed signs of a trap, and 
asked me where I got the fox. I felt 
stung at the question, but told him the 
exact circumstances. He said he knew 
Ablowalnk had traps in the vicinity de- 
scribed by me. Despite my explanations 
I fancied the native had already con- 
victed me on circumstantial evidence. 
The beautiful skin was dry and I had 
thought no more about it, when, one 
day, Ablowaluk came to my house and 
asked me if I had taken a fox out of 
his trap. Indignantly I replied I was 


no thief, stealing foxes out of traps! 
He shook his head and insisted: ‘‘ Him 
trap my trap; him fox my fox!’’ I 
explained to him how I had shot the 
fox, how the fox had run over ten yards 
before dropping dead; that he could not 
have been in a trap; that a broken trap 





MAIL TEAM. 


had lain where he had evidently been 
scratching for bait that had been strewn 
around a long time before. Near it was 
an old fishing camp and the old trap 
was left behind from it. He shook his 
head again to my foxy explanations and, 
stretching his hand toward the skin, de- 
manded: ‘‘Him my skin.’’ I reasoned 
that if I would give him the skin I 
would acknowledge my guilt and lose all 
prestige and reputation amongst the na- 
tives, for it is a heinous crime to rob a 
trap, so I remained firm. Ablowaluk 
kept shaking his head, and left. 

Then he sent Spoon, who spoke good 
English, and begged for the skin. I was 
disgusted and would have given him the 
pelt and a good deal more, if with good 
grace I could have pulled out of the 


serape. I thoroughly experuded the 





A MAGAZINE 


matter to Spoon. He fully understood 
and pretended to sincerely believe me, 
but I knew he only feigned belief. All 
the evidence pointed plainly to my guilt 
and I felt as guilty as if I had stolen 
the skin, yet I would not give up, and 
Spoon had to leave without it. 

Next day Ablowaluk came again. I 
went through all the phases again, us- 
ing broken English and Eskimo and 
pointing to the bullet hole, said: ‘‘ There 
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broken trap. He said he had brought it 
with him to Teller; the trap was broken 
but it had been broken by a bullet. 

**Go and fetch that trap, quick!’’ | 
answered him, a light dawning upon my 
mind. 

He brought the trap—and there, sure 
enough, my steel bullet had struck the 
spring right in the bend, the jaws flew 
open and released the fox, but at the 
same time the bullet passed through his 





it is.’’ Ablowaluk grunted, pointed to 
the forefoot and said: ‘‘There it is.’’ 
Then I asked him if he had seen the 


body. He had sufficient strength to 
run ten yards before he dropped. 
** Ablowaluk, the skin is yours.’’ 


The Cross 


A dreary, weary world has this beloved planet grown; 

I'm surfeited on dainties—I would love a dirty bone. 

I'm dragged from Paris to New York, to Lenox for a “rest’’— 
A follower of fashion, I—and pleasure is my quest. 


For I’m,a blooded dog of highest station; 
I know not what it is to go unfed. 

I'd like to hunt for once—my avocation— 
And seek a dusty corner for my bed. 


A weary, dreary round of driving, all has grown so grim; 

A walk at nine with Johnston just to keep me in good trim. 
In agony I sit in state when Mistress is “at home,” 

With pulses all a-throbbing with the wanderer’s love to roam. 


But I’m a blooded dog of highest station, 

Or so the lady thinks who owns me now. 
Against myedigree she’d back creation— 

If I could only speak, I’d raise a row. 


The beery, merry man that sold me to my Mistress fair, 

Had Ananias skinned to death—or could his laurels share; 
Though true I have good blood in me, if Mistress was quite wise, 
Or onto dogs and other beasts, she’d study well my eyes. 


For I’m a Collie—part, a little “Coy-ote,” 
And sometimes when I’m restless of a night, 

I howl and you can hear the lonesome high note 
That tells to those who know, the song’s not right. 


I’m sorry, sorry for my pretty Mistress that it’s true, 
But I don’t think that I’m to blame—now, honestly, do you? 
I’m longing for that desert land where I could sneak along 
Aroyos and make night resound with my ki-yi-yi song. 


For I’m an untamed thing of hated station; 
I’d like to sleep beneath the desert sun, 

And watch the moon at night light all creation— 
And now the Simple Life had just begun. 


KATHERINE FALL PETTEY. 





F. C. DAVIDSON AND HIS BIG GRIZZLY SKIN, TEN AND ONE-HALF FEET LONG. 











INDIAN BARRABARA. 


A KADIAK GRIZZLY BEAR HUNT 








Detailing further the hardships and trials necess- 
ary to hunt bears in Alaska, and the endurance 
required to get them in some parts of that land 








1I—Conclusion. 


Continued from February Number 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY D. W. KING 


Well, the ‘‘day after’’ there was not 
much doing for me. I felt 100 years old, 
and Bill says I stayed ‘‘in the hay’’ for 
thirty-six hours—but Bill doesn’t know, 
for he went down the river and met the 
guide, and together they stretched the 
hides of the four bears—and I noticed 
he did not get up until 7 o’clock, and 
walked pretty slow when he did arise. 
While he was gone I cooked a big kettle 
of beans and had to go to the river sev- 
eral times for water, so you see Bill is 
mistaken. 


We fought mosquitos all night and 
growled at the weather for the next 
twenty-four hours. It rained hard and 
the mosquitoes were in clouds. 

On the 21st we all went down the 
river and packed the hides to the lower 
camp. It was a terror of a job, for the 
river had risen until we could not wade 
it and had to take to the sides of the 
mountains, in places crawling on hands 
and knees along the sides of the cliffs, 
while the packs kept catching and threat- 
ening to throw us into the river below. 
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A VIEW OF LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. 


That night we slept with our clothes on, 
rolled up our tent and tarpaulin, the 
guide taking the boat and going to Uyak 
for some ‘‘grub.’’ 

The next morning Bill and I took the 
tent and the tarpaulin and a few other 
things and packed them up the river, 
having to again craw! along the cliff. 
The incident to this work, 
coupled with the care we had to take 
caused the cold perspiration to stand out 
It was a ticklish job. 

It soon started to rain and, having 
left our rubber coats and hats at the 
upper camp, we were soon soaked to the 
skin; but the work we were doing kept 


exertion 


all over us. 


us warm, the steam fairly raising from 
our perspiring bodies. 


LIFE 


After going about six miles we de- 
cided we would camp near a steep hill, 
some 500 or 600 feet high, that would 
give us a good view of the mountains 
on both sides of the river. Caching our 
stuff and covering it with the tarpaulin, 
we pushed on to our upper camp, which 
we reached at 7 p. m., tired and hun- 
gry. Next day we packed our bedding, 
ete., down the river and barely got the 
tent up when it started to rain— 
‘‘again.’’ We tried several days to hunt 
with the glasses from Lookout mountain, 
but rain and fog soon drove: us in. 

The guide returned the 24th and re- 
ported that the steamer Dora, on which 
we had expected to go out, had picked 
up the ship-wrecked crew (135 people, 
including the cannery crew) of the 
schooner Columbia, and had gone to 
Seward about a week before. As this 
was days ahead of time, and as this boat 
only made one trip a month, we were 
‘‘up against it.’’ The guide also heard 
that Mr. Alvord and Dr. Cordier had 
been picked up and had gone out with 
five bears. 

We stayed here‘ until the 28th, it rain- 
ing most of the time. It was difficult 
for us to keep dry and warm. Bill made 
a trip.to a place we called the ‘‘Big Ba- 
’ and had to stay at the upper camp 
over night without bedding. But he 


sin’ 


said that the mosquitoes lit on him so 
thick they would have kept him warm 
if he had lain still. 


The 28th was a fine, clear day. We 
were up at 2 a. m. and hunted hard un- 
til noon without seeing anything but 
tracks. We were tired, so decided to 
break camp and go to Uyak and see what 
the show would be to get to Kadiak, 
where we thought we might get a boat 
out. 

Packing up the outfit, except the 
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‘*erub’’—which we eached for the guide 
to get for his next season’s trapping—we 
found that we had loads that staggered 
us. When we reached the cliff that we 
had to seale Bill ‘‘balked.’’ He said he 
wouldnot take that chance again, so pick- 
ing a broad riffle in the river and plac- 
ing his pack as high as possible and his 
gun over his head he waded in, landing 
some ways farther down on the other 
side, soaked to his neck. Of course he 
had to repeat the performance again 
further down in order to get back. 

The guide and I finally managed to 
crawl along the cliff, after getting into 
a place where our packs would not pass 
and having to back up and find a new 
one. One slip and we would have gone 
into the river, and with our heavy packs 
we would have sunk like a stone. Before 
it was over I wished I had followed Bill. 

Reaching the bay, we took a little 
lunch, and, packing our hides and other 
outfit aboard our little boat, we started 


for Uyak at 9 p. m.. We reached there 


at 3 next morning, the guide rowing 
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most of the way—twenty-five hours of 
pretty strenuous work. The guide went 
ashore and Bill and I stayed in the Loat 
till morning, when our good friend Da- 
vidson called to us to come to breakfast. 

We learned that the cannery boat had 
gone to Kadiak at 10 o’clock that same 
night. As there was no other way by 
which to get to Kadiak, and no way of 
leaving it before June 15th, we decided 
to return to our camp and hunt until the 
10th, at which time Mr. Davidson prom- 
ised to send a launch for us. 

The salmon season was just opening 
up, and as our guide, wlio was a snark- 
man for one of the fishing crews, had to 
report, we were compelled to go it alone 
from then on. He, however, took us 
back to camp that same day and would 
have returned to Uyak that night, but 
we would not let him. As it was we were 
all out forty-three hours, during which 
the guide had had no sleep, and Bill and 
I only a little in the boat. 

When we parted from our guide Bill 
and I both felt we had lost a good, true 
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ONE OF BILL’S “BARES.” 


friend, sportsman and companion. He 
was the most willing, hard-working man, 
with the greatest endurance, it has ever 
been my good fortune to know, and I 
hope to meet him again. 

We had to go up the river for our 
grub, which we had eached, but took the 
skiff, which was all the boat we had 
above the cliff, and then packed to it. 
This took one day, May 30th. 

Having seen some large tracks with 
the glasses about a mile and a half above 
camp on the side of the mountain, and a 
big patch of snow and moss torn up, Bill 
started to prospect next day. Watch- 
ing him with the glass, I saw him reach 
a large rock near the disturbance, where 
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he stayed for nearly half an hour, sur- 
veying it, and finally passed into a ra- 
vine and then over a ridge out of sight 
at noon, following a large track through 
the soft snow. 

He returned at 7 that night, ‘‘all in,’’ 
and, throwing: his pack on the floor— 
which I noticed was heavy—he laid 
down while I warmed his supper up for 
him. After eating he told me his expe- 
When he stopped behind the 
rock where I saw him he said he could 
see a bunch of fur in a hole in the snow, 
and thought there wasa bear there. As 
it did not move he worked over to it and 
found that it was only a piece of fur 
about two feet square. This, with other 
pieces and the large bones of the legs, 
the skull and one front paw with four 
claws on it, was all that remained of 
what had probably been a bear eight or 
nine feet long, judging from the claws, 
which were nearly four inches in length. 
All the rest of the bear had been eaten 
up. Bill brought in the skull, a claw, 
and the largest piece of hide—as fine a 
piece of fur as I have ever seen. Bill 
said there had been an awful fight, as 
there was half an acre of snow and moss 
torn up in a terrible shape. The bear 
that had done the killing was probably 
the one whose track we had seen on two 
previous occasions. We measured it 
with a tape where it showed plainly in 
the mud and found that it measured 
eighteen inches in length and eleven 
ineres across the paw. It made a track 
that was nearly three feet in width be- 
tween the feet, as Bill and I could easily 
walk abreast, he in one track and I in 
the other. In one place while tracking 
him through the snow we stepped in his 
tracks, sinking nearly to our hips, and 
yet the bear had not dragged his belly in 
the snow. 


rience. 
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It was really this monster grizzly of 
which we had heard that had decided us 
to make this trip, in hopes that we might 
kill him. But tracks a day or two old 
was the nearest we ever came to him. 
Bill started to follow him this day, de- 
termined to stay out over night if neces- 
sary, but during the middle of the after- 
noon the fog settled and it began to rain, 
so there was no use. He struck the bay 
four miles from camp and when he 
reached it was, as I have said, ‘‘all in.’’ 

It rained all the next day, but Bill 
shot two fine specimens of the bald eagle 
—one with a 714-foot spread. 

The next morning while I was wash- 
ing the dishes Bill was busy with the 
glasses from a sand spit in front of the 
camp, when I heard him eall to me to 
‘bring the big glass,’’ meaning a three- 
foot telescope which I had. I was soon 
by his side and had it on a large grizzly 
Bill had discovered on the mountain side 
about five or six miles away. While 
watching this one travel around from 
brush to snow patch to gully, I discov- 
ered another suspicious-looking spot and 
said to Bill, ‘‘I think I see another one 
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two—three of them.’’ And _ sure 
enough, the big‘one had disturbed an old 
she-bear and two cubs that had been 
asleep in a hole dug in the moss and 
chased the three of them up the side of 
the mountain a hundred yards or more, 
after which he returned and deliberately 
laid down in their bed. 

We watched them for some time and 
finally decided to try for the big one, as 
he looked to be ten feet or over. He was 
still lying in his bed when we started for 
him at 10:30, and the others were feed- 
ing up the canon about a half mile from 
him. 

Figuring on the direction of the wind, 
we picked our course and tore into it for 
all we were worth. The traveling was 
something terrible, being through brush, 
dead grass, knee-deep swamps, snow and 
slush, and the last half of it up a ter- 
ribly steep mountain side. 

Up to the time we were ready to make 
our final dash and cross above him. the 
wind had held steady, but just at the 
wrong time (for us) it changed and 
blew directly toward him, so that when 
we finally came out where we could have 
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seen him we found him gone—after five 
hours of heart-breaking work. 

We could see where he had gone down 
the gully, fifteen feet at a jump and 
breaking alder brush as large as your 
arm as if they had been toothpicks. We 
were probably pretty when he 
winded us, as he left in a great hurry. 
We were too tired and it was too late to 


close 


look for the other three, so we dragged 
ourselves to camp, arriving at 7:30 p. m., 
more dead than alive. 

The next day Bill started up the 
mountain to try and ‘‘walk ’em up’’ out 
of the brush, while I stayed in camp, my 
knees being so stiff I could hardly bend 
them. 
and at 8 a. m. discovered a good-sized 


I, however, hunted with the glass, 


bear across the bay, several miles dis- 
tant. He seemed to be having a good 


ROCK. 


time, as he would lie in the snow awhile, 
then feed in the brush and on the bare 
spots where the green stuff was begin- 
ning to show; then he would climb 
nearly to the top of the mountain, take 
a run and jump at a long snow bank. 
and would slide and roll for hun- 
dreds of yards, seeming to enjoy it as 
much as a school boy. He repeated this 
many times, and once varied it by chas- 
ing a large hawk from rock to rock, the 
hawk allowing him to come close enough 
so the bear would strike at it with his 
paws. I could see all this plainly 
through the telescope. Finally after an 
extra long slide the bear disappeared in 
the thick brush, and as it was low tide 
and the skiff half a mile from the water, 
I let him go. 

L had squinted through the glass so 
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long (five and one-half hours) watch- 
ing him that I was cross-eyed and my 
disposition about the same way. 

Bill came in toward evening, but 
hadn’t ‘‘walked up’’ anything except a 
terrible appetite. 

When we went into camp here the 
first time I noticed that the beach was 
strewn with clam shells, and asked the 
guide about them. He said there were 
plenty of clams, but that they were poi- 
sonous, and told me of a schooner’s crew 
which had been killed eating them some- 
where near there; he also told us of a 
Russian trapper who had been storm- 
bound right where we were for over a 
week and nearly starved to death, only 
having one can of salmon and dead cod- 
fish that washed ashore to eat during 
that time, and he would not eat the 
clams. 

He had also told us that a sure way to 
find out whether they were poisonous 
or not was to put a piece of silver in 
the kettle when they were cooking; if it 
turned black it was a ‘‘cinch’’ they were 
poisonous. “ 

While hunting ducks one day at low 
tide I found some mussels on the rocks 
and knowing they (not being in the 
ground) could not be poisonous, gath- 
ered a mess and took them tocamp. We 
cooked and ate them and they were fine, 
so we decided to try the clams. 

The next day we dug a couple of gal- 
lons of clams and put them on to steam, 
I placing a half-dollar piece in the ket- 
tle. When they weré ‘‘done’’ I fished 
out the half and it was as black as coal. 
We looked at each other and were un- 
decided, but loath to give them up—they 
smelled so good. 

Finally, picking one out of the shell, 
I dipped it in butter and tasted it. It 
tasted like ‘‘more,’’ and I said to Bill, 
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BILL EXERCISING. 


‘*That tastes too good to be poisonous 
here goes.’’ He tasted one and agreed 
with me, and before we knew it the ket- 
tle was empty. 

We sat around for four or five hours 
looking at each other, each asking how 
the other felt—and waited for ‘‘symp 
toms.’’. The only symptoms that either 
of us discovered were those indicating 


that there was going to be a shortage of 


clams on that beach, and that we only 
had a small amount of butter, which 
finally ran out the day before we left. 
We tried bacon grease, but couldn’t 
stand it. We ate five different kinds of 
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clams and they were the finest I ever ate 
in my life. We left a pile of clam shells 
in front of the guide’s cabin so large 
that I expect he is still trying to find 
our bones in the brush near by. 

Saturday being my bath day, 
ed to take 
course, 


I decid- 
a swim in the bay, which, of 
Bill, dressed 
his overcoat, came out to take my pic- 
ture, and sueceeded in 
came out of the water; but he was shiv- 
ering so from cold watching me thet he 
shook the camera so much that the pic- 
ture was only a blur—lI don’t suppose 
Outdoor Life would have published it, 
any way. But it was a fine swim and I 
felt splendid afterward. 

On the 6th of June Bill found a bear 
across the bay resting peacefully close to 
the shore. We crossed over to him in 
the boat without trouble, 


was ice cold. 


doing so as I 


and crawling 


up within a comfortable distance (forty 


yards) we each gave him one dose of 
Remington—U. M. ¢ and he flattened 
out on the spot. 
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This proved the largest one we got— 
nine feet from tip to tip—and also the 
last one, for we did not even see another. 
Bill even refused to look for one the last 
day, saying he did not want to go after 
one. 

The morning we were to be called for 
by the launch we decided to row down 
the bay, hunt eagles and meet her and 
save time. Everything went fine until 
we went down an arm of the bay for a 
big eagle. While we were in there the 
launch came into view and Bill, who 
had the oars, started to head it off. 

We got out in the bay good when a 
squall struck us that threatened to 
swamp us any minute, as it was terribly 
choppy. 

The captain, not looking for us there, 
passed on up toward eamp, although I 
fired the gun repeatedly and waved my 
coat. 

To make matters worse, Bill’s left arm 
became paralyzed so he could not use 
the oar. The skiff was so small, and the 








A STEAMSHIP WITH A HISTORY—NOW SUNK. 


8. S. Ohio, 


on which the author traveled to Seward, and which sank August 26, 


1909. This is the boat 


in which General Grant Toured the World. 
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THE SKIFF IN WHICH WE WENT TO SBA. 


load being in such a position between us, 
we could not trade places. Bill got 
pretty badly frightened and I sat in the 
stern and joshed and laughed at him to 


keep his spirits up—if I couldn’t the 


boat. I guess I am like my friend 
George Schoyen used to tell me I was, 
‘*Lacking of sense enough to be afraid 
of anything.’’ By keeping it point on 
we finally drifted ashore, I jumping out 
and pulling it through the breakers. 

When it calmed down a little I took 
the oars and, pulling for nearly three 
hours against the wind, finally got 
where we eould signal the launch, which 
had been blowing the whistle at the 
camp and was just about to give us up 
as lost, as they could see no sign of us or 
the boat and thought we had swamped. 
I have just learned that this launch, the 
Uyak, has been wrecked up there, and 
this, with the Ohio, which sank last Au- 
gust, makes two of the boats we traveled 
on that are lost that I know of. 

Our good friends, the Davidsons, 
again took us in for the few pleasant 
days we were in Uyak, and how good it 


seemed to sleep in a soft bed and eat at 
a real home table presided over by a 
lady—and may blessings fall upon them 
for the kindness they showed us. 

We found that Mr. Davidson had had 
good luck and had one of the finest and 
largest grizzly bear hides nailed on the 
cannery that I have ever seen. It meas- 
ured ten and one-half feet from tip to 
tip and was not stretched out of propor- 
tion, the fur being perfect. The photo 
accompanying shows the size, with Mr. 
Davidson in the foreground. 

We stayed here four days and saw the 
cannery running full blast; also saw 
14,000 sockeye salmon in one pile, which 
was all very interesting. 

Through the courtesy of Captain Quil- 
lian of the U. S. survey boat Yukon, we 
were taken to Kadiak the 14th, expect- 
ing to catch the Portland from there to 
Seattle on the 15th. You can imagine 
our feelings when we learned that the 
Portland had changed her time, having 
left the 12th, and that there was no 
other boat due until July 6th, as the 
Dora had been injured and had been 
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KADIAK, ALASKA 


The Large Crack in the Mountain Was Made by an 


sent to Seattle for repairs. As our time 
for the trip had already been forcibly 
extended three weeks, and our wives and 


families could get no word from us, we 


became desperate to relieve their minds 
We therefore chartered the 
think 


nick-named by a traveler who once took 


at any cost. 


‘*Lynia L.’’—or, as I she was 


‘*Literal Hell’’ 
take us to Port Graham, 110 miles, for 


a trip on her, the to 


well, we missed what it cost us. 


THE LYNIA L 


LEAVING 


Earthquake a Little Over a Hundred Years Ago. 


The LyniaL.is a high-cabined thirteen- 
ton schooner and was formerly used as a 
but it had 
with a 


prison boat; just been 


equipped gasoline engine—in 
fact, it was tried out the night we made 
the bargain. 

Captain Densmore figured he could 
land us in Port Graham in seventeen or 
eighteen hours, or in time to eatch the 
Northwestern, due the 16th, but prob- 


ably late. As she was not allowed to 


FOR THE RETURN 
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THE LYNIA L. W 


carry passengers, the crew consisted of 


the captain, the engineer (whose name 
is not worth remembering), Fred, a Rus- 
sian sailor, and a good one, too. Bill 
shipped as an ‘‘able cogk’’ and I as an 
‘“‘able seaman,’’ and to show the ‘‘land 
lubbers’’ and others at the dock to see 
us off that I was ‘‘able,’’ I leaned out 
and caught hold of one of the main 
‘*stays’’ and slid to the deck instead of 
using the ladder. 

Well, that was about all I was ‘‘able’’ 





AITING FOR WIND. 


to do for the next six days and nights, 
and as for Bill, he did manage to do a 
little cooking, whether he was ‘‘able’’ or 
not—and if it hadn’t been for him there 
would not have been much cooking to 
supply our ravenous appetites which we 
had lost !—I will tell it by days. 

We left Kadiak at 4 p. m. the 15th. 
We had a fair wind, a fair tide, and, as 
we supposed, a fair amount of gascline. 
We progressed finely until 11 o’clock; 
then we struck a storm that made us 
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hang onto anything that we could. Fi- 
nally we put into a place without a name 
and dropped anchor at 3:30 behind a 
point of rocks that stood up out of the 
water hundreds of feet—the profile of 
which was a good likeness of the aecept- 
ed face of Satan himself. We hung on 
there all day the 16th, the boat rolling 
and pitching like a broncho. For break- 
fast we had eold canned tomatoes, 
which we poured into cups and drank 
It quieted a little in 


the afternoon and the boys took on some 


while hanging on. 


more ballast (rocks) to steady her—also 
found we only had ten gallons of gaso- 
line, and that in three tanks. 

The 17th was a terror. Bill stood and 
held a 


while it cooked, and we ate it cold while 


kettle of oatmeal on the stove 
lying in our bunks, hanging on. At 9 
that night the wind changed and began 
driving us ashore. The anchor would 
not hold, and the seas went up against 
the cliffs and broke with cannon-like re- 
ports. While getting the anchor up they 
but 
neer (?) misunderstood an 


had the engine going, the engi- 


order and 





THE SANTA CLARA COMING UP TO 
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stopped the whole thing when he should 
have only stopped the propeller. Every 
wave was boosting us toward the cliffs 
and you could have easily thrown a rock 
against them when it was finally started 
again—a very welcome sound, I assure 
you. We dropped anchor again at mid. 
night in a little better place. 

We were awakened the 18th by hear- 
ing the engineer, who was on watch, hol- 
loe into the eabin, ‘‘Come up, quick; we 
and before I could 
I felt her bump 
aground, but we had only dragged our 
anchor and the tide had gone down until 
we bumped the bottom. Finally we 
found a fine little sheltered bay, which 
was safe and quiet. It rained all day, 
and rained in spells all the next day. We 
changed the ballast, as the iron they had 
in her upset the compass so that it al- 
ways pointed to the bow of the boat. We 
took on wood and water and fished. 

We got under way the 20th at 3:30 
p. m., using sail and saving the gasoline. 
The engineer drained the two gasoline 
tanks and put it all in one so we could 


are going ashore’’ 


get my boots on 


THE DOCK TO TAKE US HOME. 
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A BASE BALL GAME AT VALDEZ. 


A Peculiar Combination was Afforded on this Day. It was Very Hot, With Snow all Around, and a Glacier 
Back of the Grand Stand. 


use it—and the way he wasted it re- 
minded me of my bicycle days and a 
shiftless farmer flooding the country 
road with irrigating water. 

We passed between the Barren islands 
at 3 p. m. and had to use our gasoline to 
try and outrun some bad tide rips, which 
are common in this section, one of which 
hit us and nearly swamped us. Bill was 
on deek—tied on—and I was below, 
hanging onto anything that came my 
way. 

I thought we had won and shut down 
the engine, but the current carried us 
back and we had to start the engine 
again. Finally I poured the last of the 
gasoline into the feed pipe from the tea- 
pot, while the engineer tried to regulate 
the carbureter. We laid inadead calm all 
night, just drifting with the tide. We 
got a little breeze the next forenoon and 


reached Port Graham at 2:30 p.m. Of 

course we had missed that boat 

and had to wait for the Santa Clara. 
When Bill got ashore he was for the 


also, 


second time gladder to get his feet on the 
ground than he was during his experi- 
He had not had 
his boots off for days, and said he was so 
seared of water he would be afraid to 


ence on the mountain. 


eross the river when he got home. 

We had missed five boats, all told, try- 
ing to get out, but finally reached Sew- 
ard the 26th, where we immediately sent 
some cables to our loved and 
reached Seattle July 4th. 

We both agreed that we had had all 
of that country and kind of sport we 


ones, 


ever wanted; but we are both kind of 
itching for a chance to return and kill 
that big one with the mean disposition. 


The Fireplace 


In the old fireplace the fire burns low; 
The blaze is dead and the shadows fall 
In grotesque shapes along the wall: 
And I think of the days of long ago. 


The dying embers seem to take 

The forms and faces of friends long dead, 
And the red coals glow a deeper red 
And move, and speak, and gestures make. 


While shrieks the wintry gale outside, 
A weird accompaniment to all, 
While round about the ashes fall— 
The ashes of the hopes that died. 


Pile on the wood and once more feel 

The light and warmth they brightly throw 
And let the Past, the dead Past, go, 

And live within the Present real. 


BENJ. R. TICKNOR. 





FISHING FOR FISH 


FRANCIS STEEL 


The man put his last scrap of ‘‘sow 
belly’’ into the fry-pan. It sizzled and 
sputtered ; then humped itself into a flat 
half-moon. The man’s tired eyes watched 
it hungrily. He crouched eloser over 
the tiny fire, sniffing the aroma of fat, 
loath to allow even the smell to escape 
him. He picked the bacon out of the 
pan before it had time to fry crisp, and 
swallowed it at one gulp, sizzling hot 
though it was. Then he very carefully 
licked up every drop of grease that was 
left in the pan and sat back to stare 
gloomily at the smouldering coals. The 
eerie scream of a cougar shrilled across 
the canyon, jarring rudely upon the big 
stillness of the mountains. The sound 
roused the man from his receries. He 
rose wearily, shook himself in an effort 
to throw off his gloom, and went down 
to the edge of the little lake that lay a 
few rods from his camp fire. 

As he knelt down to drink, a cricket, 
startled at his coming, leaped out from 
the grass under his knees and fell 
sprawling into the water. The man 
watched it idly as it struggled and 
kicked. Suddenly, as he watched, a great 
black shadow rose from out the depths. 
The smooth surface of the lake was 
broken by an oily swirl, the cricket dis- 
appeared, then the dark form sank ma- 
jestically back into the nether gloom. 

At the sight of the big trout the man 
eried out in quick joy, and before the 
little circle of ripples had ceased to 
erinkle the surface he was racing back 
to the camp fire to rummage hurriedly 
through his little pack. Finding a long 
needle, he thrust it in among the coals; 
then he bent it into the shape of a hook. 
A line he made from narrow strips of 
cloth cut out of his flannel shirt, with a 
piece of black linen thread for a leader. 
Then he cut a pole from an alder bush, 
tied on his line and bolted for the lake. 

On hands and knees the man crept to 
the bank and cast his impaled ericket 
out where the night shadows huddled 
ghost-like over the water. Tense and ex- 


pectant he wriggled his bait in little 
jumps across the surface. Ah! His face 
lighted as a dark form grew out of the 
shapeless obscurity below. Slowly it 
‘ame, straight up to the bait, then for 
fully a minute it hovered just below the 
surface, while the man waited breathless, 
his eyes glued to the big dim shape and 
the gently waving fins. Then, slowly 
as it had come, the shadowy form. set- 
tled into the engulfing dimness and was 
gone. Again and again the man sent his 
ericket skittering out over the place 
where the huge fish had disappeared. 
It was of no avail. The black water 
scowled back it him, cold, relentless, and 
still. 

Then, as he swung his pole backward 
for a final east, he felt something thud 
against it and a bat fell stunned at his 
feet. In despair he picked it up and put 
it on his hook, then sent it skimming out 
in the gloom. It hit with a splash that 
augured ill. But the cold water brought 
the bat to and set it to kicking and 
splashing wildly in the water. Suddenly 
a shadowy body shot clear into the air, 
there was a glimmer of silver mail 
through the air, and the struggling bat 
went out of sight. A tug, and the line 
snapped taut, each tied flannel end stif- 
fening under the strain. Tlen the man 
settled grimly to the fight, matching his 
skill and a thread against the lithe 
power of the monster trout. 

Fiercely the big fish leaped and 
rushed—mad, heavy rushes that the man 
met with clenched teeth, fear in his heart 
lest the thread should break. All about, 
as they fought, the night closed down 
upon the mountain, swallowing alike 
man and fish. Only the hiss of the rac- 
ing line broke the stillness. Then the 
great fish began to weaken, and at last 
turned belly-up. Cautiously the man 
pulled it to the bank. Gently he,slid it 
out upon the grass. Then,’ with a shout 
of joy, he fell upon it, and gathering it 
up in his arms, bore it gleefully to camp. 





ODD OUTDOOR VOICES 


C. A. COOPER 


In describing a sound it seems neces- 
sary to compare it with something actu- 
ally different, no two 
alike. Under such disheartening condi- 
tions a writer may hope to convey only 


being exactly 


his own impressions, clearly, perhaps, to 
a reader familiar with his subject, but 
very imperfectly to others. A crude 
idea of bird or wing notes may indeed 
be gained from hearing them imitated 
upon a suitable musical instrument, yet 
it is doubtful if anyone would recognize 
a strange bird from having heard its 
voice so imitated. To say that a bird’s 
vocabulary is limited to ‘‘to-whit, to- 
whit, to-whee!’’ means something entire- 
ly different to every person attempting 


a vocal imitation. We may say that a 


certain talkative tame duck has a voice 
like that of our voluble neighbor, John 
Smith, but to know wherein the similar- 


ity lies we must hear Mr. Smith talk 
when in a jovial or impressive mood— 
and then hear the duck. 

[I first heard the nighthawk about 
thirty-five years ago in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The note was new to me and I 
had never heard of its ventriloqual pe- 
culiarity. It certainly conveyed no sug 
gestion of love or joy. My first impres- 
sion was that it belonged to some large, 
solemn, shy bird that rested only upon 
mountain tops and always 
mourned for a lost Lenore. Although 
the sound was not unlike the doleful 
eroak of the raven it seemed to pro- 
claim a distinct and dire prophecy and 
to come from some mysterious realm. 
The thought of an indefinite but great 
distance was associated with it and the 


idea that Poe must have heard it before 


remote 


writing ‘‘The Raven’’ was persistent. 
Between sunset and dark, on two ocea 
sions, I had heard the note repeated at 
about ten-minute intervals. It usually 
same from a point midway between ho 
rizon and zenith, which corresponded 
fairly well with the direction of the 
mountain tops around 
valley. 


my mountain 
I was somewhat bewildered by 
the sound coming from different points 
of the compass, but as no gigantic forms 
were seen flying across the valley the 
thought that we had stumbled upon the 
enchanted Valley of Diamonds and a 
community of Rocs was abandoned. On 
the third evening, while watching for 
deer at sunset, the mystery was solved 
A high-flying nighthawk swooped swift 
ly earthward and, as it made the grace 
ful upward turn, the mysterious sound 
reached me. 

Since then I have wondered why the 
sound produced by this rapid drop dif 
fers so much in tone and earrying qual 
ity in different birds when, if the vacu 
um-filled theory be true and is alone re 
sponsible for the sound, it would appear 
that it should differ only in volume? 
Would it not be interesting to hear how 
the note is influenced by variations in 
size or flexibility of wings, or their posi 
tion during the drop, or the angle or 
speed of the drop, or the size of body, 
as compared with length of wing? The 
whiz of the hawk, a larger bird, is more 
intense and indicative of greater speed, 
but appears to be inferior in volume and 
earrying power and is quite different in 
tone. Why so and how is the hawk able 
to follow a nearly horizontal line when 
darting with closed wings? 
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Another incident relating to wing mu- 
sic has been suggested by the foregoing. 
An aged German violinist was my com- 
panion and we were casting for bass 
on St. Mary’s reservoir in Ohio. The 
time was early May, the sky cloudless, 
the air still. While so engaged my 
friend straightened to a listening atti- 
tude and then we heard a faint quaver- 
ing, musical sound which grew momen- 
tarily louder. From the rapidity and 
regularity of what seemed wingbeats we 
judged it to be made by a large flock of 
short-winged ducks. In two minutes our 
strange orchestra was overhead; then it 
died away as regularly as it had ap- 
proached. 

We had seen nothing, and in many 
years of desultory duck shooting had 
never heard anything like it. I can only 
say it was sweet beyond comparison, 
and impossible to describe. Perhaps it 
suggested a combination of high-pitched 


harp-like instruments accompanied by 
tiny and perfectly attuned bells and 
timed to fast-flying wingbeats. 

I had once seen a 


child’s face suf- 
fused with a celestial splendor when list- 
ening to a gramophone, and now, as I 
looked at my companion, I saw tears and 
Our orches- 
tra was clearly bound for a colder clime, 
so it was impossible to identify it. After 
excluding familiar wingnotes we gave 
the credit to the grebe family with the 
bufflehead as a possibility. 


the same heavenly rapture. 


Perhaps in 
that land ‘‘where the waters go softly”’ 
these despised things have a hearing. If 
not so, the grebe, the bufflehead and the 
coot may have at least a gastronomic in- 
ning here, and replace the savory opos- 
sum and muskrat. It is said every dog 
has his day and everything is created 
for some useful purpose. 

About ten years ago the writer and a 
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companion visited Stone Lake on the 
Jicarilla Apache reservation in New 
Mexico. One night, about the first of 
May, we heard an astonishing number 
of young cyclones which in no way dis- 
turbed the air strata about our tent. 
As the cyelones were still at work when 
we arose next morning, we went to the 
lake to investigate. Out in the middle 
was a line of ducks nearly a mile long. 
As we approached, they lined up, two or 
three deep, like a company of soldiers 
on parade. ‘‘What do you know about 
that’’ had not been coined at that time, 
but as we did not know what to think, 
my companion paddled out to the line 
and killed two of them. They were 
erested grebes—about 10,000 of them— 
and it was 11 o’clock before the flight 
ceased. The process of accumulation 
was simple: In the direction of the 
meridian we would hear a mild cyclonic 
screech. Nothing was visible there, but 
we knew a flock of grebes had sighted 
a good-looking resting spot or possibly 
their predecessors, and had taken a drop 
of several hundred feet. About the time 
of the second brief, tempestuous wail, 
we could see the flock making its down- 
ward shoot, usually at an angle of 45°, 
but in half-cireular sweeps; then the 
wind would get in its third ‘‘around the 
corner of the house’’ blast and the flock 
would be low enough to decide upon 
some congenial resting place. Between 
sunset and dark they departed in en- 
larged flocks; and during the following 
night 3,000 more arrived, which appar- 
ently ended the migration along that 
partineular line. 

Among our larger birds having note- 
worthy voices the goose, sandhill crane, 
loon and swan are prominent. , I was 
about to add that the voice of each was 
a very true index of its character, but 
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is not this generally true of everything 
in Nature? Some philosopher has de- 
nied this, believing that we first learn 
the character of each by association and 
then from our egotism, knowledge or de- 
sires attune their voices to our individu- 
al findings. There is perhaps as much 
conceit in this judicial view of the ques- 
tion as in the more poetical one, which 
also permits us to imagine ourselves 
more capable than we really are, but as 
I get more happiness from blind faith 
and poetry than from 
blooded philosophy, I 


austere, cold- 
shall insist in 
thinking the thrilling, far-reaching voice 
of the goose as suggestive of strength, 
courage, ability and lovable qualities. 
And this view is not in the least weak- 
ened by their discordant shrieks of ter- 
ror when suddenly attacked by their re- 
lentless and overpowering enemy, man. 
There is something human about this 
alarm ery which in my opinion places 
the goose above the level of the man or 
bulldog who ean die without any indi- 
vation of fear. 
charmingly 


There is also something 
human about their talk 
when only slightly alarmed and in doubt 
as to the cause, and on such occasions 
tones 


their varied conversational are 


both extensive and amusing. On many 
oceasions I have imagined them to say: 
‘Captain, did you see that?’’ ‘‘No, I 
didn’t. What was it?’’ ‘‘Why, I thought 
I saw something move over there by that 
fence post.’’ ‘‘Sure enough, there is 
something there that wasn’t there yes- 
terday, and it isn’t a tumbleweed either, 
so keep your eye on it and if it moves 
again just give the word and away 
we go.’’ 

The strident, quavering ery of the 
sandhill crane is more equivocal. It al- 
ways incites the curiosity and hints at 


pounds of weight, but conveys little re- 
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garding the character of the bird. A 
stranger would think it characterless 
and place it among the chatterers, its 
voice giving no indication of strength, 
activity, happiness, loneliness or desire. 
Nevertheless it is very much alive and 
ever alert, as anyone trying to stalk it 
will discover. 

In the loon we have the misanthropic 
recluse continually sorrowing and proph- 
At least that is the prevailing 
idea, because of its solitary habits and 
Its flocking habit during 


esying. 


chilling ery. 
migration is not generally known, and 
we forget its great love for its mate in 
wondering at its weird notes. The In- 
dians are ahead of us in describing its 
ery as ‘‘the wail of the tongueless,’’ and 
there are no other words capable of tell- 
ing the story so well. In one of the 
Northwestern tribes there is a legend to 
the effect that for some defamatory ut- 
terance one of its members was 
ished by having his tongue cut out. The 
Great Spirit, or some judicial fairy, then 
transformed him into a bird whose wail- 
ing ery should forever serve as a re- 


pun- 


minder of the unwritten law. 

In its loud, quavering notes we rec- 
ognize great strength and an incompre- 
hensible loneliness, a combination mak- 
ing the bird distinctive and the subject 
of frequent discussions. 

Its ery when first coming to one from 
the remote lakes of the wilderness is 
both startling and depressing. No two 
persons interpret it alike. Yet to all 
it is a ery of extreme despair and con- 
veys a dismal, disquieting prophecy not 
easily shaken off. 

Certain writers have attributed a 
sweet mournfulness to the note of the 
swan. Of course the word ‘‘swan’”’ is 
slightly indefinite, there being several 


varieties, and as my experience does not 
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include them all no one can quarrel with 
me scientifically. the word 
mournful, according to my way of think- 
ing, does not apply to the variety I have 
heard. 


However 


Possibly my reading had led me 
to expect much, and my first experi- 
ence may have rendered a subsequent 
unbiased opinion impossible. We know 
these first times we so like to tell about, 
as, for example, the first circus, the first 
fish and the first great honor, all of 
which grow with the years, would be di- 
vested of considerable glamor in a court 
of inquiry. I therefore drop this word 
of warning or apology before speaking 
of my first meeting with an unknown 
variety of the swan family which oe- 
eurred: while I was patiently watching 
a flock of decoys upon a small Colorado 
lake. 
When 
high in 


the flock 
more 


first seen was very 
than a mile 
away, my attention being called to them 
by a strange, clear, bugle-like note. They 


were having trouble with a certain mem- 


air and 


ber who seemed unable to maintain the 


peace and wished to alight upon thesmall 
lake I had selected for the day’s ‘shoot- 
ing. 


Twice the laggard left the line of 
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flight and sailed toward the lake, each 
time, in a charming tongue, explaining, 
rather than complaining, that she was 
tired and wished to rest. The first time 
this happened there was a sort of gen- 
eral remonstranee, as .if the weary one 
were being assured of rest a little far- 
ther on; and then one of the flock 
turned and flew beside her, gradually 
forcing her back into line and overtak- 
ing the others when half a mile past the 
lake. Almost immediately, however, she 
again left the flock and made for the 
lake in a very determined way, which 
eaused another general discussion and 
stopped the flock. While one half circled 
idly the other overtook the tired, or 
wounded, bird, and, by flying between 
it and the lake,,foreed it to turn and re- 
sume the original course. Whereupon 
there was a long continued rejoicing 
over the one sinner saved. The whole 
maneuver was suggestive of kindly per- 
suasion and motherly solicitude rather 
than angry remonstrance, and, if one 
eould judge by the voice tones of an un- 
familiar tongue, tended to confirm a 
previously formed opinion of the noble 
and kindly character of the bird. 


Night 


(Desert Born.) 


The opal-tinted sun-haze floats 
Along a stretch of sea-green sand, 

And with it dies the night birds’ notes, 
Where meet the lights of sky and land. 


A “Milky Way” of yucca bloom 


Reflects 


the stars through storm-clouds torn, 


And desert flowers fade in the gloom— 
For day is past—and night is born. 


EFFIE McDOWELL DAVIES. 
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ALASKA, 


SOME NEW THOUGHTS FOR YOU 


EL COMANCHO 


Nowadays men—some men—are be- 
ginning to realize that life does not con- 
sist all in all of piling up dollars. They 
are beginning to find out that there is 
such a place as the world and that what 
they thought was the world is really only 
a little spot somewhere on its surface—a 
spot as lost to general view as a fly speck 
on a wallpaper pattern. 

The man from Kokomo, or Jersey 
City, or Sagarapa, Maine, or Palatine, 
Texas, really ought to go forth and dis- 
cover the world for himself, because 
there is a lot of the world he has never 
heard of and it is really worth while to 
know about it. 

For instance, there is Alaska—beauti- 
ful Alaska that his old geography told 
him was ‘‘a land of ice and snow, peo- 
pled by Esquimaux who wore furs the 
year round.’’ Now, Alaska isn’t really 
like that any more than it is like the 
Navajo desert. Alaska has lots of ice 


and snow in spots, to be sure—but so 
has California! 


Alaska has the grand- 


est scenery in the world and it can be 
enjoyed from the comfortable deck chair 
of an altogether modern ocean steamer 
that carries electric lights and hot and 
cold water, to say nothing of table d’hote 
meals! Just look at our photo here- 
with, showing a part of the coast of 
Alaska where a big white and green gla- 
cier comes down from the high peaks 
and breaks off into the sea—an iceberg 
factory always at work—and just re- 
member, please, that it was taken from 
the deck of a steamer! 

The steamer will bear you 
further north, where you get away from 
the glaciers and find wheat, vegetables 
and garden things growing under the 
same climate enjoyed by Minnesota, 
Maine or Michigan—you didn’t know 
that was possible, did you? Just stay 
right on the steamer and pass living vol- 
canoes that burn day and night— islands 
of fire set in the Northern sea and work- 
ing overtime. Pass these and go on a 
thousand miles north to Nome—the city 


same 
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that hover 


it is cold up 


sands 


built on the golden 
about the Arctic Circle 
there, true enough, but the country is 
full of gold and full of people who mine 
it—modern people, who 


modern 
things and live like you do, and who got 
the news of the discovery of the north 
Pole within the same hour that you knew 
it in Kokomo, or Palatine, for the mod- 
ern wireless telegraph is developed in 
Alaska as it is nowhere else in the world! 


have 


But stay right on the steamer and go 
on north until you find the midnight sun 
—the sun that shines six months without 
going down. Alaska has it the same as 
In fact, Mr. Kokomo or 
Mr. Palatine, there are a lot of things up 
Alaska way that would interest you a 


Norway has. 


whole lot if you could come out of your 


own yard far enough to look beyond 
your own horizon a bit, and really, you 
know, it wouldn’t hurt you to do it. It 


is a notorious fact that it isn’t any fur- 


PRINCE RUPERT 
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ther from Kokomo to Nome than it is 
from Nome to Kokomo, and the man 
who lives in Nome could name off-hand 
every street in Kokomo, while the man 
in Kokomo would have a hard time to 
locate Nome on the latest map! 

Then there is the British Columbia 
coast, a thousand miles or so south and 
east of Alaska—it is worth looking at 
any day. Just glance at the photo of 
the site of the new town of Prince Ru- 
pert, now the terminal point of a fast- 
building new Canadian trans-continental 
railroad that will open the biggest wheat 
fields in the world and, incidentally, also 
open the last wild country left on the 
North American continent, for it wil! 
eross the country north of the great 
‘North woods’’ that were the mystery 
that hung down between us and the fa- 
bled North when you and I were kids in 
the little red school house, Mr. Kokomo. 
Now that country is a mystery no longer, 


AND HARBOR. 
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LAKE CRESCENT, 
for it raises wheat—tons and tons of it 
—and is peopled by modern, up-to-date 
people who travel in automobiles! And 
this Prince Rupert town is the west end 
of the long new railroad now, because 
there ‘‘sail and rail meet’’ and the wheat 
goes oversea to provide English bread. 
The water in the photo is an arm of the 
Pacifie Ocean that winds back in among 
heavily-timbered mountains—a place to 
shelter the ships of the world—a place 
worth while. 

But come on south another thousand 
miles along this great coast of North 
America—come down to Puget Sound, 
where the beautiful Olympic mountains 
fence off the sea. You can put in a year 
here alone in as wild or as civilized a 
country as vou wish for. Seattle, a mod- 
ern, roaring city, gives you the chance 








OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS 





to dip into civilization as you know it. 
I am in Seattle as I write this, and from 
my window I look across the beautiful 
waters of Puget Sound to the Olympic 
mountains. Over there are hundreds of 
square miles where no white man has 
ever set foot—miles and miles of prim- 
eval wilderness such as the world knows 
little of—yet in an air line it is less than 
60 miles from Seattle to the top of the 
peaks as you see them! And what you 
see is mystery—mystery, snow, ice, and 
what not, up there amid the silence, and 
here the roses bloom the year through! 
Only 60 miles between modern civiliza 
tion up to. the minute and the unknown! 
Down around Kokomo—or Palatine 
there isn’t a spot for a thousand miles 
that hasn’t been gone over with a micro- 
scope! 

And look at this little picture of Lake 
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Crescent, one of the big lakes that hang 
along the foot hills of this same Olympic 
range of mountains. They look like 
Switzerland, and thousands of people 
have traveled thousands of miles and 
spent thousands of dollars just to see 
what Switzerland looked like—to find it 
over-rated ! 

Here in the Olympics alone a man 
could spend a lifetime among giant 





RAPIDS OF NORTH RIVER, 


peaks, dense woods, beautiful lakes and 
rivers, tremendous crags, glaciers and 
acres of grasslands—and not see the 
same thing twice. Switzerland would 
be lost in the Olympics. Yet they are 
only 60 miles from Seattle, where they 


have taxicabs and sing the Merry 
Widow! 
And fish? Brother, there is no spot 


on all the wide earth that holds the fish 
that the Olympics have. I’ve just been 


-Deer are everywhere. 


(6) 
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in there a little way and one afternoon 
I alone caught in thirty minutes on a 
single fly enough trout to feed five hun- 
gry men. 

The photograph shows what the 
streams look like up there before you get 
so high that they are one long white cas. 
eade, and every foot of every one of 
them is crowded full of the finest of rain- 
bow trout. 





PACIFIC COUNTY, WASH. 


In all this country I’ve told you about 
there is the very finest scenery in the 
world—a country built on a stupendous 
scale and every river is alive with trout. 
Bear, black and 
brown ones, in the lower country, grizzly 
on the mountain slopes.of the north, and 
the Kadiak and Polar still north are the 


biggest bear in the whole world. 
Then there are elk, goats, moun- 
tain sheep, caribou and a host of 

















small fry in the different parts 
of this 3,000-mile piece of country; so 
there is plenty to hunt and fish for, if 
you want to mix scenery and hunting in 
the same trip. Seattle is the proper start- 
ing point for a trip into any given lo- 
eality in all this vast territory, for the 
steamer from here lands at points along 
the coast from which the interior can be 
reached. If you do not care to leave the 
coast you ean get all the game and fish 
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you want and live in a motor or sail 
boat, for the whole coast is protected by 
outlying islands and is always safe for 
small craft. 

Probably no part of the world has the 
bird life that exists along this coast. 
Taken all in all, there is a lot to see and 
do up here, Mr. Kokomo—or Mr. Pala- 
tine—and you really ought to lay off and 
take a look at it yourself, for you’d find 
out a lot. 


The American Desert 


Withered and parched is all that land, 

Covered with sage and dust and sand; 
The only bird the raven black, 
Perched upon the crumpled back 

Of some decaying, famished steer 

Dead from thirst on that desert drear. 


Not a sound is heard in all that land 
Save the gaunt wolf’s howl to his murd’rous 


band. 


Dust and thirst and nothing to eat, 
Ever exposed to withering heat. 
But yonder rider’s heart is gay 
As he goes singing on his way. 


JAMES MONAGHAN, JR. 
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Ox Yoke Canyon of the Shoshone river near Cody, Wyoming. 
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THE WAR AGAINST THE COYOTE 








Methods used to exterminate this pest of the prairie. The dam- 
age to range stock accruing from the coyote’s depredations. 








DON STEFFA 


From the eastern slope of the Rockies 
through the great range grounds of the 
West to the Pacifie Ocean, the ery has 
gone forth that the stealthy coyote, 
whose depredations are costing the stock- 
men annually many millions of dollars, 
must be exterminated. Since the early 
days when the first herds roamed over 
government land, stockmen have been 
forced to fight as persistently as they 
would a pestilence, the inroads which 
these raw-boned, cunning animals have 
made upon their sheep. 

Woolgrowers of Oregon alone are suf- 
fering losses to the extent of $1,000,000 
a year from these prairie wolves, and 
the aggregate of the losses sustained 
throughout the states of Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, Colorado, Utah and Ne- 
vada each twelve-month reach astound- 
ing figures. East of the Rockies, partic- 
ularly in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas, records show proportionate 
losses, although stock raising in those 
regions is not carried on so largely in 
the open as in the broad domain and 
more sparsely settled districts farther 
west. 

Within recent years the rapidly mul- 
tiplying number of sheep in the states 
which can be classed as ‘‘the West,’’ and 
the constantly increasing losses. which 
have fallen to the lot of their owners, 
has made the coyote particuarly notori- 


ous as the arch enemy of the sheep in- 
dustry, 


The amazing slaughter enacted daily 
throughout the stock districts brought 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
which completed an investigation a short 
time ago, the statement that in many 
parts of the West the wool business in 
numerous instances has been wholly 
abandoned by reason of the depredations 
of wild animals. Some of this injury 
has been wrought by the larger wolves 
and by mountain lions, _ lynxes, 
bears, bob eats and the like; but 
the coyote is by far the worst 
animal pest with which the stock- 
men have to contend. Not only are they 
more numerous than others, but their 
incursions make a steady drain upon 
the flockmaster that is comparable in ex- 
tent to the deadly bubonie plague, which 
sweeps away its scores of thousands of 
human beings. 

From the inception of the sheep in- 
dustry in the West, stockmen have 
looked upon the coyote as the most vic- 
ious of all the predatory animals that 
harass stock. Sheep-herders are em- 
ployed for the two-fold purpose of di- 
recting their flocks to the best feeding 
grounds and to protect them from the 
eoyotes which follow every band on the 
range, waiting patiently for an opening 
to make way with prey. Sheep-herders 
are always armed while tending to their 
bands and the boldness of the coyotes, 
which many times make a descent upon 
a flock and tear open the throats of 
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W. H. LYTLE, 


The young state sheep inspector whose campaign 
against the coyote, inaugurated in Oregon 
has spread initio half a dozen 
Western States. 


sheep and lambs, calls for constant vigil- 
anee and frequent use of rifle and re- 
volver. 

The skulking prairie wolves are quick 
to take advantage of disorder in a band 
of sheep, and will follow a flock for days 
at a time waiting the opportunity to 
make a raid. An illustration of the 
wholesale destruction wrought by these 
animals on the range is afforded in an 
instance which occurred at Bozeman, 
Montana. 

Four thousand head of sheep had been 
driven through the town on their way 
to the range. A few miles south of the 
city, darkness overtook the herders and 
their bands, and during the night the 


coyotes, which had been circling about, 


dashed into the flock. Sheep, in addition 
to their utter helplessness at all times, 
become destitute .of even 
action when frightened. 
The herds at Bozeman stampeded. 
The efforts of the herders to save them 


reasonable 
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were futile. Impelled by a blind panie, 
the frightened animals plunged over 
neighboring bluffs. Morning found them 
lying two and three deep at the bottom 
of the rocky gulch. Five hundred of 
them had jumped to their death, and 
for many days afterwards sheep with 
flanks torn, legs broken and _ bodies 
bruised and lacerated, dragged them- 
selves into barnyards in the vicinity. 

Government reports show that in 
some parts of the West sheep growers 
estimate losses from wild animals, prin- 
cipally coyotes, to be twenty per cent. of 
the flocks. The average loss reported 
from several states is five per cent. In 
the region surrounding Sequin, Texas, 
no sheep are raised, because of the prev- 
alence of prairie wolves. The district is 
eut up into small farms and while each . 
farm has abundant pasturage, in addi- 
tion to that fed to other stock, to support 
from 50 to 200 sheep, the fear of coy- 
otes deters the farmers from attempting 
to produce herds. 

Government statistics and reports dis- 
close similar conditions in many sections 
of the Rockies. Owing to the inroads of 
coyotes, the number of sheep in the 
United States has been decreasing stead- 
ily, although wool prices fiave been high 
and the demand for mutton increasing. 
Montana, whose area is 146,000 square 
miles, leads all other states with approx- 
imately 6,000,000 head of sheep. On 
the other hand, England, whose area is 
only 51,000 square miles, supports near- 
ly five times the number found in Mon- 
tana. Small flocks owned by individual 
farmers are the rule across the water ; in 
Montana the sheep industry is in the 
hands of comparatively few stockmen. 

The ravages of the coyote in recent 
months have resolved into a serious men- 
ace to western stockmen, Infallible 
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means to secure their quick extermina- 
tion have not been found. In fact, their 
constantly inereasing numbers and still 
greater encroachments upon sheep have 
led to a serious consideration of the 
question. whether the wool industry in 
the West is not soon to become a failure 
instead of a highly profitable industry. 

In the unrelenting warfare which has 
been declared against the coyote in the 
Pacific coast states, Oregon, through its 
state sheep inspector, W. H. Lytle, has 
established itself in the lead. Several 
months ago at a convention of Oregon 
wool growers he outlined plans for an 
annual coyote crusade to reduce as much 
as possible the enormous losses suffered 
by stockmen. Oregon sheepmen, in con- 
sequence, adopted poisoning as a means 
of slaughter, the same method through 
which Mexico has almost completely ex- 
terminated the coyote from her sheep 
districts. 
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Oregon has suffered in proportion 
with other states from the coyote. Five 
years ago the state maintained a bounty 
for the purpose of encouraging the de- 
struction of coyotes. After having ma- 
terially lessened the number of preda- 
tory wild animals by this measure, the 
law was repealed. From that time until 
the present the coyote has steadily in- 
creased. The state sheep inspector esti- 
mates that since the law’s repeal double 
or more the amount of injury has been 
done live stock. It is generally estimat- 
ed that ten per cent. of the total lamb 
crop each year is sacrificed to the coyote 
and when in the mountains five per cent. 
of the total number of sheep that in- 
habit these. districts fall prey to this 
skulking animal. Figuring these losses 
on the basis of 3,000,000 head of sheep, 
the number maintained within the 
boundaries of Oregon, the destruction of 
property reaches appalling figures. 





FIVE PUPPY COYOTES IN A DEN NEAR AN EASTERN OREGON SHEEP RANGH®. 
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GREYHOUNDS 

Inspector Lytle’s inauguration of a 
campaign against the coyote had an al- 
most immediate effect. 
erally adopted throughout 


Poison was gen- 
Oregon to 
eradicate the and within a few 
months ten thousand of them fell vic- 
tims of the campaign. 

Numerous methods of extermination 
are used in various localities where coy- 
otes are less abundant than they are in 
eastern Oregon, a district where they 
are humbered by the thousands. Coy- 
otes are cunning and possessed of the 
keenest scent. In consequence, it is not 
easy to trap them, for they can readily 
detect man’s footprints and they like- 
wise avoid everything man handles. It 
is the same with poisoned meat and the 


pest 


utmost care is necessary in distributing’ 


it in such a manner that the crafty ani- 
mals will pick it up and devour it. 

In order to catch flock despoilers in a 
country thickly settled, ranchers in the 
Willamette Valley of Oregon are forced 
to use cunningly devised methods, such 


KILLING 








COYOTE. 
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as depositing capsules of poison under 
the skin of live chickens, allowing the 
fowls to wander into districts likely to 
be inhabited by coyotes. 

One eastern Oregon 
killed seventeen coyotes within a few 
days by means of a death-trap planned 
by himself. In a large tree on the out- 
skirts of his ranch he built a platform 
and beneath it placed the carcass of a 
celt. He protected the remains from be- 
ing eaten during the night by hanging 
a lantern over them. Early in the morn- 
ing he would remove the lantern, mount 
the platform and shoot the coyotes as 
they approached the dead body, attract- 
ed from long distances by the odor of 
decaying flesh. 

Quite as unique as this death-dealing 
platform, is the method of extermina- 
tion employed by ranchers in the Ump- 
qua Valley and along other rivers in the 
southern portion of the state and in 
Northern California. A season or two 
ago there was an unusually heavy run 
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BEARING HOME THE 





DEAD COYOTES.- 


It is on the little girls in the prairie districts that this honor is bestowed. 


of salmon up the streams ‘in that dis- 
trict. Coyotes are especially fond of 
the fish and during the fall of that year, 
when after spawning the dead and dy- 
ing salmon heaped the banks by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, a propor- 
tionate number of coyotes ate of the fish 
and died. Salmon poisoning affected 
them the same as it does a dog. Since 
then the ranchers have carried on their 
war against the coyote in that region by 
feeding them poisoned salmon. The lat- 
ter is placed on big salmon hooks sus- 
pended from a tree and left hanging 
within two or three feet of the ground. 
Yamhill county, Oregon, is the home 
of an organization known as the Coyote 
Club, which numbers some 200 members. 
This club pays a bounty of $25 for each 
animal killed and presented by its mem- 
bers. The county itself pays an addi- 
tional bounty of $10. Although there 


are hundreds of coyotes killed in the 
county yearly, it is generally admitted 
that the annual amount paid out in 
bounties by the individual members of 
the club is nothing compared to the in- 
dividual losses sustained in the same 
period of time by Eastern Oregon live 
stock owners in the destruction of their 
Were it not for the fact that 
the sheep east of the Caseades are always 
retained the guardianship of 
herders, it would be utterly impossible 
to raise them in a profitable manner. 
Even in the thickly settled districts of 
the Willamette Valley in Western Ore- 
gon, the sheep industry has been wholly 
abandoned, and each year makes more 
evident the fast that the bounty law had 
a most telling effect in the destruction 
of the coyote. 

In line with the warfare which Ore- 
gon has started against this pest, ex- 


flocks. 
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tensive experiments are being made by 
the state sheep inspector to determine 
whether it is possible to infect coyotes 
with certain diseases and thus decrease 
their numbers. Coyotes are susceptible 
to few afflictions and in conducting the 
experiments greatest care is being exer- 
cised that the diseases are not such as 
will be transmitted to other animals. As 
this is the gravest and most embarrass- 
ing feature, little hope is entertained of 
successfully infecting the coyote with 
contagion. 

In the determined effort to rid the 
Oregon ranges of the coyote, poisoned 
meat dropped about places where the 
animals congregate is proving the most 
effective method of extermination. Dry 
erystals of sulphate of strychnia are in- 
serted in chunks of beef or an incision 
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INDIANS RETURNING WITH ONE OF THE TROPHIES OF THE CHASE. 





made in the carcass of an animal left on 
the open prairie. In all attempts to 
poison the animals the bait is handled as 
little as possible, the person ‘‘stringing’”’ 
the poison doing so on horseback to de- 
stroy the scent of human presence. Hu- 
man tracks about a bait or a trap drive 
the coyotes away and they will seldom 
touch a bait which has been handled, no 
matter how tempting it may be or how 
hungry the coyotes are. Cyanide of 
potassium, used in the same manner, has 
also proven terribly effective. 

Oregon’s fight to relieve itself of a 
curse almost as costly as war itself, is 
being watched closely and patterned 
after in other states where livestock is 
the prey of coyotes. In fact, Oregon’s 


crusade during recent months has had 
an invigorating effect in other commun- 
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LINED UP AFTER A CHASE. 


In Colorado and Oklahoma women are not infrequently seen riding pell-mell over the prairie in pur- 
suit of the quarry. 


ities throughout the entire West and in 
consequence the death knell of the coyote 
has echoed from the Rockies to the Pa- 
cific. 

In the East, Kansas is aiding the fight 
through a bounty act which draws from 
the state treasury about $20,000 yearly 
—a sum representing the slaughter of 
20,000 coyotes each twelve-month. Cali- 
fornia, before the repeal of its bounty 
act, was paying out $187,000 annually 
for scalps, while Idaho a year ago 
passed an act providing for the hiring 
of expert hunters and trappers. 

Idaho’s move, however, has proved 
unsatisfactory, as have the efforts made 
in Montana to infect the coyotes with 
contagious diseases. In the latter in- 
stance it was found that rabies or hydro- 
phobia is the only infectious disease to 
which coyotes are highly susceptible, but 
as it is transmissible to other animals in 
the same degree, its use as a pest eradi- 
cator proved altogether impracticable. 

Colorado, Oklahoma and Idaho, in ad- 
dition to other means of extermination, 
indulge in coyote hunts in which whole 


towns and communities take part. Like 
the rabbit hunts in Eastern Oregon, the 
coyote hunt is turned into a_ holiday. 
Notices are posted about the towns and 
ranch districts announcing the event, 
and early in. the morning of the day set, 
men and women on horseback, ranging 
in number from 10 to 100, start on the 
chase. : : 

The area covered by the hunters some- 
times reaches a dozen square miles, and 
even a greater district is traversed if 
the number engaged in running down 
the quarry is large. Greyhounds are 
used principally.. Miles of ground are 
quickly covered and pursuit continued 
until the coyotes are finally overtaken 
and killed, usually by the sharp fangs 
of the hounds. 

States in which coyote hunts are di- 
versions at all seasons of the year, have 
succeeded in thinning the number of the 
pests, a day’s hunt quite often bringing 
down a dozen of ‘the swift-footed ani- 
mals. Near the Indian reservations, 
Indians themselves with their dogs join 
the hunt, and to the copper-skins, 
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trained from babyhood in every phase 
of hunting game, usually go the honors 
of the chase. They ride recklessly in a 
savage effort to keep pace with the dogs 
and not infrequently urge on their 
ponies until the latter drop dead in their 
tracks. But the Indian has but one ob- 
ject in view—capture of the game of 
which he is in pursuit—and in this he 
seldom fails. 

The determined war of extermination 
set in motion in Oregon by State In- 
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of the bounty law, where it has been re- 
pealed, as the surest means of furnish- 
ing ammunition to the individual fight- 
ers. With the bounty laws again in 
foree, the incentive will be provided to 
outsiders to enlist their services in put- 
ting down the greatest and deadliest 
peril which faces the stock industry. 
Oregon was the first of the Pacific 
coast states to revive its bounty law, but 
adjoining states have signified their wil- 
lingness to help in the general warfare, 








READY 








TO START. 


Hunters and spectators leaving town early in the morning to engage in the coyote round-up. 


spector Lytle and Dan P. Smythe, secre- 
tary of the board of sheep commission- 
ers, has had a salutary effect not only 
in the state itself, but in other states as 
well. The thousands of coyotes which 
have fallen in Oregon during the recent 
eampaign has stimulated adjoining 
states to adopt similar tactics to kill off 
this arch enemy of the sheep interests. 
In addition, the interest taken by the 
stockmen has aroused state legislatures 
to look with favor upon the restoration 


and within the next year or so the re- 
lentless fight instituted in the state lying 
south of the Columbia will be augment- 
ed, no doubt, by the passage of bounty 
acts in all the surrounding stock raising 
commonwealths. 

State help, and that alone, will pro- 
vide the final wedge to lift the coyote 


.evil from the stock ranges of the West, 


and the thousands paid out in this man- 
ner will be but a small sum compared to 
the yearly millions in losses at present 
accruing to the stockmen. 
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The tenacity of life of these birds. 
of wounds noted. 
the shooter always returned with one or more of the ‘‘honkers.’’ 





Goose hunting experiences in Kansas when 


The effects of the different kinds 








WALTER A. CORNELIUS 


I have often wondered at the tenacity 
of life of wild geese, especially the Cana- 
It would be difficult to tell 
just what would be termed a vital spot 
on an old Canadian ‘‘honker.’’ I do 
not refer to the geese who carry off the 
lead of the novice hunter, who imagines 
that every one he shoots at is ‘‘lead bal- 
lasted’? and that distant fields and 
swamps are covered with his slain. 

The enthusiastic goose hunter, but 
poor shot, thinks he can see unmistak- 
able signs of mortal injury on the goose 
he had picked out as the flock rapidly 
wing their way to other counties and 
other states, and he never takes his wa- 
tery eyes off of them until he ean no 
longer follow the thread like a streak on 
the horizon. Most of the geese fired on 
by this class of hunters are far out of 
range of a shot gun, but in their zeal to 
kill a goose their eyes attain telescopic 
power and the highly prized game really 
appears close to them. 

In Kansas and Oklahoma, nowadays, 
the killing of a goose is heralded far and 
wide among the hunters, so scarce have 
the geese become and so wary. I have 
seen the time ten or fifteen years ago 
when they used to cover the fields and 
lakes by the acres, but nowadays most of 
those seen are passing high overhead. 

In the last few years I have killed 
quite a number of Canada geese and 
gray and white brants on the lakes in 
McPherson county and on the Cheyenne 
Bottoms in Barton county, Kansas, and 


dian goose. 


have had some good opportunities to ob- 
serve the strong hold on life that some 
geese have. I believe that it is only the 
veterans who have crossed the continent 
many times in their semi-annual migra- 
tions that are so hard to kill, as I have 
invariably killed the young geese stone 
dead. 

One noon along the latter part of 
March I was sitting in a blind half 
asleep, resting before starting on my 
walk back to town, four miles away. My 
repeating shotgun, loaded with No. 4 
shot, was lying on the bank at my side. 
My reverie was broken by the swishing 
of wings and, looking up, I saw a flock 
of Canadian geese not more than thirty- 
five yards from me. The gun was load- 
ed but not cocked, but I managed to turn 
three loads loose at the flock (why I did 
not shoot more, I do not know), and 
three geese fell in the water in front of 
me about twenty yards apart. They all 
appeared to be dead before they hit the 
water, as I did not see one of them as 
much as kick after they fell. I waded 
out and got them and found that they 
were not geese, but goslings. Their bills 
were about half the length of my little 
finger, but they had all the markings of 
the big Canadians. 

Every winter when there is water in 
Clear lake, two miles east of Hoisington, 
Kansas, it has been the roosting place of 
a flock of big Canadian geese. Many 
hunters have had designs on them, but 
they are so wary that but few of them 
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have fallen. I have diminished the 
number in the flock by four and all of 
them proved tough tartars. I sighted 
the flock in the middle of the lake on 
the ice one morning and, taking a .22- 
caliber Winchester automatic rifle, I 
slipped out of town and went after them. 
It was about 250 yards from the south 
bank of the lake to where the flock, con- 
sisting of about thirty geese, was sitting. 
As I knew that they would hardly fly at 
this distance, I walked up the bank until 
I had the flock well bunched and began 
shooting at them. The rifie made so lit- 
tle noise with its smokeless powder shells 
that they paid but little attention to it. 
I could not get the range, as I could not 
see where the bullets hit the ice, so my 
shooting was considerably at random. 
But as the flock walked away one goose 
remained sitting on the ice, and I knew 
that at least one ball had found its mark. 
One goose was standing out in front of 
the flock and made a fine target, so I 
took a good aim at the center of its 
breast and pulled the trigger. The ef- 
fect was immediately apparent, for the 
goose sprang into the air and started off 
in rapid flight, followed by the flock. It 
had not gone more than a hundred yards 
when it came down backwards in a clear 
place ih the lake. By this time the other 
goose was running on the ice dragging a 
broken wing, and as the ice would not 
bear a man up, I let it go while I went 
after the other one in a boat. I found 
that the bullet had struck it midway on 
the neck, severing the bone almost in 
half. 

The first goose was making rapidly for 
the shore and I marked the spot where 
it crawled out on the prairie. It was 
necessary for me to go to town and get 
a dog before I could find it. It was 


dead when I picked it up and was about 
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a quarter of a mile from the lake. I 
found that it had been struck by two 
bullets. The one that broke its wing 
nearly tore the wing off, as it was shat- 
tered from the body to the first joint 
and hanging to the body by shreds. Tle 
whole breast and side of the goose’s body 
were caked with blood. But the stran- 
gest part of it all was that the other bul- 
let had passed squarely through the 
bird’s head just back of the ear, making 
a hole through which I passed a weed 
stem. I showed the goose to a number 
of the ‘‘I’m-from-Missouri’’ sportsmen 
when I reached Hoisington. 

The next one of the flock I brought 
down with a No. 4 buckshot at a dis- 
tance of 150 yards, after I had laid on 
the bank for two hours waiting for the 
flock to return after I had scared them 
off of the lake. One of the buckshot 
struck a fine large goose in the tip of the 
wing and after a hard run I caught it. 
On examining it I found that it had 
been near death before. About an inch 
and a half below its head a rifle ball or 
buckshot had passed through its wind- 
pipe, and in healing had left a neat 
round hole a quarter of an inch in di- 
ameter by means of which one could see 
clear through the goose’s neck. ‘The 
windpipe at this point had enlarged to 
almost twice its normal size. 

When not roosting on the lake the 
geese had a habit of dropping into a 
pond covering four or five acres on a 
flat piece of ground a couple of miles 
southwest of the lake. The prairie sur- 
‘rounding this pond was almost bare and 
it was almost impossible to get within 
gun shot of anything in the pond in the 
day time. I came up to the pond one 
morning before daybreak and, stopping 
to listen at a safe distance, I could hear 
the geese splashing the water and ‘‘talk- 














ing to themselves.”’ I made a wide de- 
tour of the pond and came up between 
the geese and. a high bluff west of the 
pond, where I. knew they were in the 
habit of feeding, .I.removed= my hunt- 
ing coat so the shells in the pockets 
would not rattle, and crawled carefully 
towards the game. It was coming day- 
light and as the grass was only four or 
five inches high, I had to make my way 
very carefully. It was about 100 yards 
from the bank to where the geese were 
sitting on the edge of the water, and I 
was very dubious about getting any of 
them, as the shells I had, and which 
were the best I could get in town, were 
mere ‘‘squibs,’’ being loaded with three 
drams of smokeless powder and one 
ounce of No. 2 soft shot. I had one 
shell loaded with 314 drams of Schultze 
powder and 11% ounces of 00 shot, and, 
as I pinned all my hopes on this one, 
I placed it second in my Winchester. 
Reaching the edge of the pond, I lay 
behind a weed and watched the geese. 
Several flocks of ducks circled over my 
head and dropped into the water in 
front of me with a splash. A big sand- 
hill erane eame wading along the bank 
so close that I could have blown his head 
off. The geese walked out on the bank 
opposite me and began flapping their 
wings and arranging their feathers and 
when the leader gave a couple of short 
‘“honks’’ I knew they were going to fly. 
They raised against the wind and then 
turned and came past me, about sixty 
yards away. The first shell I fired into 
the thickest of the flock without effect, 
but with the second I took a careful aim 
at the great gander at the head of the 
flock and had the satisfaction of seeing 
him deseribe a somersault in the air and 
hit the mud with a resounding thump. 
The rest of my shells had not the slight- 
est effect upon. the flock, other 
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than cut out a lot of wing. feathers. 

On examining my prize, I found that 
one of the shot had broken its neck. and 
two others had entered its body. I laid 
the goose out on the bank, where it 
kicked and flopped for about fifteen 
minutes, and went after my hunting 
coat, which act I soon had cause to re- 
gret, for I had no more than picked up 
the coat when the whole flock came 
pitching back and lit in the pond. I 
erawled as close as I could, and, after 
waiting a couple of hours for them to 
fly again, emptied my gun at them, but 
the miserable loads had“no more effect 
on them than to seare them off.the pond. 

The goose | killed was one o£ the lar- 
gest I have ever seen. It weighed just 
sixteen pounds, and was poor at that. 

I gave it to a Missouri Pacifie passen- 
ger brakeman, who took it to Pueblo, 
Colo., where he said it attracted a great 
deal of attention on account of its large 
size, 

A few years ago I watched my brother 
erawl up behind a straw stack near 
which seven Canada geese had lit. He 
had a .32-20 Winchester rifle and, al- 
though the geese flew before he could 
shoot, he hit two of them. One of the 
geese flew over a mile and came down 
because it could not get over a high 
hedge. On dressing it was found that the 
bullet had passed squarely through its 
body. The other one flew a mile and a 
half. It was shot in the back and was 
dead when picked up. 

I have left the ‘‘Happy Hunting 
Grounds’”’ on the Cheyenne bottoms for 
good now and have taken up my abode 
in Sunny Southern California, but of all 
the enjoyable hunts I have had in Kan- 
sas those that will linger in my memory 
the longest are the hunting trips when I 
was able to return to town with one or 
more big Canadian geese. 
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The Coming of Another Spring 


In the heart of every earth being, there should be gladness, de- 
spite any circumstance, for in the softer breezes, the clearer skies, 
and the hint of blossoms, there has come another Spring. 

Last evening the sunset was suggestive as it lingered. A waft 
from some balmy clime fanned our cheeks at the twilight hour, and 
the trill of birds fell unconsciously to our ears as the afternoon 
waned. Each voice of the wind that rattles the window pane is 
harkened unto, for in it is both the sadness of the dying winter and 
the joy of a season being born. 


The heart is never so withered but that it quickens at the thought 
of marvels about to be wrought. The grass will be green again. The ~ 
trees will burst with leafage. The flowers in the yard will once more 
bloom. April winds splash rain drops against the window, even 
though the sun is shining through the clouds. And such clouds! Only 
spring can give these tints to the massive formations, and only the 
winds that March left over can send them scurrying in such fashion 


worst it can bring but warm rain that will freshen things and give 
that earth smell to the atmosphere. What though there be forty 
storms a day, if the sun each time comes back and the wind tumble 
the clouds to the edge of the horizon! 


It is with expectancy that our hearts are filled. With us is the 
season of hope. Nature is about to unfold to us like a pageant. There 
may be in store for us now, the heat and the dust of midsummer. The 
streams that are being swollen by the drifts will run dry with thirst, 
and the grasses that are springing forth will grow ugly in the rank- 
ness of their middle age. But it’s Spring now 


Glad, glorious Spring! 
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A GLANCE THROUGH A HATCHERY 


G. H. LAMBSON 


The United States government main- 
tains one of the largest salmon hatch- 
eries in the world at Baird, California, 
on the MeCloud river. This, with sub- 
stations on Battle creek and Mill creek, 
California, gives an average output of 
about eighty millions of eggs, about 
ninety per cent. of which are hatched 
and the young fish liberated in the Sac- 
ramento river and tributaries. The great- 
est number of eggs ever collected at 
these stations was 118 millions. A few 
millions of the output of this station are 
sent to Eel river, California, which 
stream is now becoming an important 
salmon river. 

This large output has made the Sacra- 
mento river peculiar, inasmuch as it is 





the only stream in the country that does 
not show a falling off from year to year 
in the runs of salmon. In fact, there 
appears to be an increase, notwithstand- 
ing the fishing has greatly increased and 
is probably as heavy as upon any salmon 
stream in the west in proportion to the 
size of the river. This condition is only 
made possible by the regulations of the 
state commissions, which prohibits fish- 
ing Saturdays and’ Sundays, and pro- 
vides for a closed season from Septem- 
ber 17th to October 23d, in tide water, | 
and from September 17th to November 
15th above tide water, thus allowing the 


salmon to reach the hatcheries. The 


state commission also hatches and plants 
the great bulk of the eggs taken by the 





FREEDOM WHILE IN THE MESHES OF THE 











PICKING OUT RIPE CHINOOK SALMON. 

















federal bureau. This permits the taking 
of eggs in such large numbers, as the 
eggs are moved from the government 
hatcheries as soon as eyed and permits 
refillmg them. The good results are 
therefore due to the state commission 
and federal bureau, as the salmon could 
not reach the hatcheries but for the pro- 
tection given by the former, and unless 
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to the sea. If not planted at this time 
they are delayed in going to salt water 
and many remain over the summer in 
fresh water, where they become stunted. 

At the stations a consistent effort is 
made to increase the size of the fish by 
using the largest males to fertilize the 
eggs, and it is producing results. About 
ten years ago the average was fourteen 
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HAULING SEINE, McCLOUD RIVER, CAL. 


the eggs were taken by the latter there 
would be none to protect. 

In connection with this it must be re- 
membered that there is no natural 
spawning ground left in the Sacramento 
river or tributaries owing.to dams, min- 
ing, ete., except in occasional years when 
low water permits the fish to spawn in 
the main rivers, but this is infrequent. 
The young salmon are planted in the 
river just as the food sac has been ab- 


sorbed and at once begin their journey | 


pounds. That has been increased to sev- 
enteen pounds, and last summer 100 fish 
were taken from catches made on two 
days averaging twenty pounds. The fish 
were taken as they came and no attempt 
was made to select large ones. The av- 
erage of twenty pounds, however, is not 
considered to be an increase of that 
amount, as the catch may have been 
from a run of extra large fish. But it 
is safe to say that they are increasing in 
size from year to year. The eggs are all 
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measured into the hatching baskets by a 
dipper made especially for this purpose. 
Each day when a lot of eggs are meas- 
ured in the number contained in one 
dipper full is counted. The loss is also 
counted and a record carefully kept. 
This gives as near an exact count of the 
eggs as it is possible to get. 

The fishing at Baird Station is done 
mostly at night by the aid of are lights 
on the fishing grounds. The seine is 
hauled by a steam engine, and when the 
seine is landed each female is examined 
by the fishing crew, the ripe ones being 
impounded in the live pens and the 
green ones returned to the stream, to be 
eaptured later. . The fishing ground is 





located between two racks.. The down- 
stream rack has openings which permit 
the fish to enter the pool but prevents 
their returning down stream. The up- 
per rack is salmon-tight, preventing 
their ascending above the station. Thus 
all the salmon that enter the pool are 
held there until taken by the seine. As 
all the salmon die naturally after spawn- 
ing once the eggs are secured by killing 
the fish with a blow on the head. An 
incision is then made in the belly and the 
eggs removed. They are fertilized by 
milt from the male, and are at once 
washed and placed in buckets to harden 
(by absorption of water), after which 
they are carried to the hatchery and 
placed in a basket for hatching. 








HOW THE STARVING ELK EAT THE TREES. 


Photograph Taken in the Yellowstane Park by the Editor of Outdoor Life last year. The aspen trees 
shown are entirely denuded of bark, eaten by the elk when the snow gets so deep 
that they cannot successfully forage. 
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A lover of the sea breeze writes of a quiet, enjoy- 
able trip for rest in the Chesapeake bay country 








SAMUEL W. 


Six or eight suecessive annual excur- 
sions, either into the woods of the sev- 
eral Canadian provinces or among the 
mountains of the West might be con- 
sidered as strong circumstantial 
dence as to the bent of the mind of the 
person whom good fortune has thus in- 
dulged, and it goes without saying the 
adverse circumstances which arose, just 
as another hunting season approached, 
to forbid the anticipated continuance of 
the rehabilitating custom, were most un- 
welcome. 


evi- 


LIPPINCOTT 


The allotment of one week for pastur- 
age, as a sop to appease him who has 
kept the traces tight for a year and who 
had become accustomed to three or four 
times as many, is very apt to result in 
ruffled feeling and, possibly, in a peev- 
ish state of mind that arbitrarily de- 
clares for a whole loaf or none, hoping 
that by taking none somebody else might 
also be made unhappy. Such was my 
condition, however unbecoming it may 
have been, for I was feeling very much 
as I did when, a youngster, I joyously 
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arose on the morning of a long-looked- 
for day, chosen for the Sunday school 
pienic, only to find baleful, lowering 
clouds in possession of the heavens, con- 
spiring to blot out the prospect, when a 
discerning and commiserating friend 
asked, ‘‘Why don’t you run down to 
Wachapreague?’’ 

‘** Where and what is Wachapreague?”’ 
I asked. 
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ean shoot shore birds or marsh hens and 
eatch fish to your heart’s content.’’ 

Of the two routes, by boat on the bay, 
or by rail down the middle of the Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Virginia peninsula, 
I chose the latter, because it was quicker, 
and, at the appropriate station, I was 
taken care of in a manner that corre- 
sponded exactly with my conception of 


the eternal fitness of things. An aged, 





PART OF AN AFTERNOON’S CATCH. 


**It is a hamlet down on the sea coast 
of Virginia; down where the peninsula 
formed by the Chesapeake bay and the 
sea is only ten miles in width, and where 
the winds from any direction are from 
off the salt water.’’ 

**Is there any employment for body 
and mind down there?”’ 

**It seems to me,’’ he replied, ‘‘that 
you ought to become one of the unem- 
ployed for awhile, but if you like you 


respectful negro, seated in a trembling 
barouche of equal age, holding the reins 
over two sorry-looking Chincoteague 
ponies, informed me that he was ap- 
pointed to take me to Wachapreague. A 
drive of four miles over the sandy road, 
which skirted pine woods and divided 
prolific sweet potato fields and melon 
patches, was diverting and restful and 
the holiday spirit began to take posses- 
sion of me. 



















XUM 


The village of 600 inhabitants was 
likewise in keeping with my precon- 
ceived idea of it, the cottages being scat- 
tered promiscuously along several drive- 
ways and huge shade trees—for this set- 
tlement dates back to the time when Vir- 
ginia was a colony—overhung them im- 
partially. 


‘‘Why!’’ I said to myself, ‘‘this set- 


ting is almost as favorable to peace as 
the woods or the mountains.’’ The only 
seeming inconsistency with my expecta- 


tions was the progressive propensity of 


the hotel, the general merchandise store | 


and the drug’ store, all of which would 
have done credit to a larger, more ambi- 
tious and much-advertised seaside resort 
in a presumably more energetic latitude. 
’Twas rumored that two millinery estab- 
lishments were there, but I hope this re- 
port is libelous. The town skirts upon 
an inlet from the sea and this inlet forms 
a part of the inland waterway that in- 
dents the mainland to the north and 
south for many miles and is separated 
from the sea by a chain of islands, and 
upon these, in some instances scarcely 
100 yards in width, are located the an- 
nex of the hotel, the bath houses, and, at 
preseribed distances apart, some impor- 
tant life-saving stations. Occasionally 
an island is overgrown with cedar, holly 
and flowering shrubs, and in the posses- 
sion of cattle and ponies, almost wild, 
which are self-sustaining throughout the 
year. 

I arranged with George—a _ profes- 
sional fisherman—to call for me each 
morning and take me in his motor boat 
wherever my fancy might. suggest, 
whether it be through the miniature bays 
and channels of the inlet, or among the 
islands beyond, or out to sea. As to 
what may be termed sport, some inter- 
rogatories of George developed the in- 
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GEORGE AND THE DRUM FISH. 


formation that my visit was ill-timed for 
shooting, unless a very high tide should 
favor me by compelling marsh hens to 
take to wing. Ducksand geese had not ar- 
rived and the great flight of the shore 
birds which at certain seasons sweep 
along the coast in myriads, en route from 
far-away Labrador to further-away Pat- 
agonia (so the naturalists affirm), was 
just about ended. To clear away all 
doubt as to this last supposition, we 
spent one day on the beach sands with 
the decoys and thereafter put away the 
gun. 

George pursued his professicn at 
night, when he seined for ‘‘ fat backs’’— 
a fish of about the size and shape of a 
brook trout, weighing a quarter of a 
pound, with a thick back and very oily; 
these were being salted down in great 
numbers for winter use by the natives 
and seemed as important in trade as ” 
wampum was with the Indians. 

My guide was always at hand in the 
early morning, however late he may 
have sought ‘‘fat backs,’’ and eager to 
try for any kind of a finny denizen of 











AN OYSTER PUNGY. 


the salt water, because the demand 
ashore for sea food was invariably 
greater than the supply and any kind of 
a fish had a market value. Fishing was 
always good somewhere or other, either 
in the inlet or out at sea, and my inter- 
est in this pastime was increased by 
speculation as to which of the many spe- 
cies of nibbler was represented by the ad- 
venturer down below. These several spe- 
cies counted plus or minus, in our daily 
competitive score, according to their 
value in the estimation of the consumers 
ashore. Spot, king, trout and flounders 
were desirable in different degrees, while 
bass, perch, hog, ete., were less desirable 
and a discredit to the catcher; but the 
better sport was outside, and whenever 
the restless and fickle ocean would con- 
sent to allow the cockleshell of a motor 
boat to float right side up upon it, we 
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availed ourselves of the opportunity and 
the little engine chugged, chugged, 
chugged us five miles seaward in a frac- 
tional part of the time formerly con- 
sumed in rowing. What a godsend this 
propulsion is to the professional fisher- 
man! Out at sea was the feeding ground 
of large sea trout, drum fish, and later 
in the season, sturgeon, to say nothing of 
the troublesome shark. 

We expected to catch only trout and 
were provided with lines of an appropri- 
ate weight, therefore I was considerably 
surprised on one occasion by the patron- 
age of what seemed to be a tarpon, 
which had been seen in these waters, or 
possibly the famous sea serpent, judg- 
ing by the foree of the jerk on my light 
line, and also by the way it ran through 
and burnt my fingers. That line was 
the hottest thing I had held for a long 
time, excepting some animated hornets 
with which George and I got-mixed up 
while inspecting the ruins of one of the 
original houses of the neighborhood. 
When only the extreme end of the string 
was in my hands, and I admit that I was 
not contending very manfully for the 
possession of it, the something on the 
other end turned toward the boat and, 
sinee ‘‘he who hesitates is lost,’’ so a red 
drum fish, weighing between forty and 
fifty pounds, was ultimately skilfully 
grabbed by the gills and pulled aboard 
by George. 

When fishing for brook trout in their 
habitat every properly eonstituted fish- 
erman limits his eatch to his daily re- 
quirements, or to a reasonable number; 
but in the ease of deep sea fishing with 
a hand line at Wachapreague, it seems 
an act of consideration to the teeming 
unecaught fishes down below and of kind- 
ness to the hungry ‘longshoremen to 
catch as many as possible and, therefore, 
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he who has an insatiable desire to pull 
them in need have no qualms of con- 
science. 

Our days were usually so planned that 
at noonday we could harbor the boat be- 
hind one of the island breakwaters and, 
after luncheon, to which was always 
added some delicious oysters that we 
pried off of any convenient log at low 
tide, George would regain some of the 
sleep he lost by reason of his night work, 
while I would stroll across the little 
island to the side exposed to the sea, and 
here is where I encountered the strong- 
est rivalry with the woods of the North 
and the hills of the West. 

The long stretch of shelving beach was 
entirely abandoned, excepting by the life 
saving erew some distance away, and the 
great quantity and variety of shells, of 
driftwood and of wreckage, the latter 
bearing at times some signs of its origi- 
nal purpose and arousing speculation as 
to its calamitous history, lay undis- 
turbed where the sea had tossed them; 
but the best of all, there was no law and 
no limitation as to bathing and a swim 
in the brine was almost as simple a pro- 
cess to me as to the aborigines. At such 
times my loyalty to my other affinities 
was in doubt. 

Gastronomies do not figure largely in 
the out-of-the-way vacation resorts,where 
viands have to cope with utensils and 
wearing apparel for places under the 
tump line or upon the pack horse, so that 
Wachapreague holds out an alluring 
bait to those who are happiest when 
their waistbands are tight. The succu- 
lent flesh of mountain sheep, antelope, 
elk and deer are a food—when you eatch 
your hare—difficult of rivalry, however, 
and Wachapreague offers no equivalent 
to those persons who demand red meat; 
but as to what may be termed delicacies 
—fish, oysters, clams, crabs, birds in 
season, ete., this would seem to be the 
source of them and their preparation by 
native negro cooks, in conjunction with 
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A CONSUMER. 


the famous hot bread of this vicinity, 
emphasizes their excellence very dan- 
gerously. 

What a variety of absorbing things 
(no reference to food now) there are to 
do in this varied country of ours, if a 
fellow is sane and lucky enough to get 
some days off. 
stamina, but is 


If he has vigor and 
stale,’’ and the severe, 
though exhilarating exercise, incident to 


ce 


the pursuit of big game, will refresh him 
and put him into prime condition for 
another year’s work, then the North and 
West will beckon to him; but, on the 
other hand, if he is overworked and 
badly worn, with nerves exposed and 
feeling the need of some lazy, dreamy 
hours to tone him up, let him go, in the 
early spring or late autumn, to where 
the golden sunlight and soft sea air are 
in conjunction and where a header into 
the breakers may be made at any time 
without premeditation, and he will re- 
turn home prepared to forgive those who 
have trespassed against him. 








A BALL-BEARING FISHING REEL 






ROLLIN BLACKMAN 


Noble county, Indiana, with its four 
hundred pure fresh-water lakes of vari- 
ous sizes, sparkling bright as dew drups 
kissed by the morning sun, is still the 
home of the gamey black bass and the 
birthplace of a new single-winding;? ball- 
bearing fishing reel of great popularity. 
It is claimed that an inexperienced per- 
son ean learn bait casting more easily 

















than with the ordinary multiplying reel. 

The hub and bearings are made from 
part of a bicycle pedal, which has been 
shortened by taking a piece out of the 
center and brazing it together again. The 
frame work is made out of No. 14 brass 


wire. The dises on both sides of the reel 
are of sheet copper. The diameter of the 
reel is 814 in. The width between the 





ae 
14 in. 


The 
diameter of the part on which the line is 


wires at outer edge is one inch. 


The diameter of the 
The speed of the reel 
is controlled by pressure of the thumb on 
this dise, as the reel is held in the left 
hand with the spindle B between the 
first and second fingers of the left hand, 
as all of the fingers of the left hand 


wound is 61% in. 
dise A is 414 in. 














grasp the casting rod. The length of the 
spindle B from dise A to fishing rod is 
The total length of spindle, in- 
eluding dust cap, is 3 in. The reel has 
two handles to wind by, so as to facili- 
tate finding one when in a hurry to 
wind up. One is shown at X and the 
other at Y in Fig. 2. They are made of 
No. 9 steel wire and project 1 in. from 














the side of the reel. 
in. in diameter. 
is 41% in. 
dise A in Fig. 1. 
soldered fast to the hub, and the spoke 


The dise Z is 234 
The circle of wire W 
in diameter or same size as 
The dise A and Z are 


wires are soldered fast to the dises. All 
of the wires are soldered together at 
their intersections. 

For easy reeling I find that the spin- 
dle of the reel should be fastened to the 
fishing rod about 914 inches from the 
butt. The distance of the reel from rod 
at P is % in., while at H it is 15@ in. 
The reel is placed on the rod slightly 
angling so the line ean be guided better 
while winding as it passes from the 
agate guide placed on the rod 7 1-2 


in. from the outer rim of the reel. 
This guide should be soldered to 
steel rods so as to project 1 1-4 


in. from them, so the line L can pass 
through and be guided onto the reel 
when winding in. The rod which I have 
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been using is 3 ft. 2 in. in length and is 
made of wood. However, I would rec- 
ommend a steel rod as being just as 
good. Many anglers are having their 
reels placed on short steel rods. About 
the only change necessary from an ordi- 
narily equipped rod is the placing of the 
guide, which is next to the reel out 
about 114 inches from the rod. 

A wire reel of this kind does not meet 
with much resistanee while whirling in 
the air. A line wound on it has a better 
A ‘‘back 
ean be untangled more easily than 
with a quadruple multiplying reel. 

The reel does not seem to be patented, 
as I think any sportsman could have a 
and blacksmith make one for 
$2.75, which is the customary price. It 
is a joy to hear the reel hum as the lure 
is cast out over tke blue expanse, a thrill 
to reel in the gamey fellows, and a satis- 
faction to land them with a short rod. 


chance to dry more rapidly. 
lash”’ 


tinner 





A 72-INCH MOOSE HEAD. 


We are indebted to Mr. C. C. 


minster and the palms are 16 1-4 in.; 


Hildebrand for the accompanyin 
him from Mr. Lincoln Wilbar of Bournemouth, En 


F- This head fs owned by the late Duke o 
points, 20-17; 


picture of a moose head received by 
f West- 


killed on Kenai Peninsula, Alaska. It is not a 


record, as there are several larger ones in existence, notably one of 78 inches—world’s record—in the 


Field Museum, Chicago. 








CHAMPION C. BALLOCHMYLE, A TYPICAL 


AIREDALE. 


THE AIREDALE TERRIER 


B. F. SIMONDS 


The Airedale terriey, while fast be- 
eoming a favorite, is very little known 
to many people, and the breeders are 
often asked what the dog is good for and 
what a good Airedale looks like. Now, 
for the benefit of the readers of Outdoor 
Life who are at all interested in dogs, I 
will try and describe the Airedale ter- 
rier. In the first place the Airedale, the 
largest of the breeds of terriers, was 
originated in Yorkshire, England, about 
fifty wears ago. 
the mill hands on the river Aire, hence 
their name, and are the result of crosses 
between the bull terrier, Yorkshire ter- 
rier and the otter hound, the latter hav- 
ing sprung from a cross of the York- 
shire terrier and fox-hound. 


They were first bred by 


These dogs 


were at first owned principally by the: 


lower classes and were used simply as 
house dogs and companions. They were 
found to be good hunters, combining the 
strength, size and nose of the hound, 
with the keenness and hard, wirey con- 
stitution of the terrier. 


‘ 


In appearance, at first, they varied a 
great deal, especially in coat and color. 
Their gameness, keen nose, willingness 
to work, fidelity and affection for master 
and his family are the qualities that 
first attracted the attention of the pub- 
lic. Around these basic characteristics 
is the present-day Airedale terrier, 
which is perfect in outward appearance. 
The spread of the popularity of this 
grand dog in the United States nas been 
“apid and remarkable and my opinion is 
that in five years this will be the most 
popular breed of all, for wherever the 
dogs have gone they have made friends. 
They are hardy of constitution and 
thrive equally well in all climates and 
their natural adaptability makes them 
useful for any and all kinds of work or 
sport. The Airedale is a handsome, rich- 
eolored, up-standing dog and is orna- 
mental as well as useful. They are, as 
a rule, not quarrelsome, but will hold 
their own against any dog, no matter 
how large or determined. 
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Their hearing is very acute and ‘one 


may sleep without fear of burglars. 
They have a natural instinet for all 
kinds of hunting, and ean be taught to 
retrieve, to tackle anything that wears 
fur, to follow the scent of a rabbit like 
a beagle hound, and will tree a coon and 
kill it when it falls. In hunting larger 
game in the mountains, such as bears, 
lions, wild eats, ete., they have no equal : 
they will run a trail as well as any 
hound* and will tree any animal they 
start after. They combine courage and 
discretion and show great patience in 
following up their quarry, whatever it 
may be. In size the Airedale varies 
very much; some will weigh 65 pounds, 
while others will only weigh 35 pounds. 
My opinion is that dogs should not weigh 
over 50 pounds, and bitches over 40 


pounds, as it will be hard to breed the 


large specimens without their being 
coarse, and I am sure they will lose their 
true terrier qualities. My experience 
with the Airedale in hunting large game 
is limited, but several of my friends 
have used them and pronounce them the 
best dog on earth for the purpose. A 
Colorado sportsman writes that he would 
not part with his two for $500.00 if he 
could not get any others. He has al- 
ways used hounds exclusively. In a re- 
cent letter he states that his Airedales 
are now only ten months old and will 
follow a trail as good as his best lead 
hounds. These pups have had a great 
deal of experience on lions, bears and 
eats and are always in at the kill. An- 
other Colorado sportsman has used the 
Airedale exelusively on large game and 
says there is no dog their equal. In 
Airedales the need is more for breeders 


*The author is mistaken here, for, while the 
Airedale has a good nose, he is not to be 
compared to the foxhound or bloodhound—or 
crosses of these breeds—for work on even 
comparatively cold trails; even on warm 
trails we have yet to see the Airedale that 
will hold its own with a fox or bloodhound. 
The guides who own Airedales use them more 
as fighting dogs, for which purpose they have 
no equal.—Editor. 


OF 
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who will try to better the breed, and any 
one taking up the breed now is getting 
in on the ground floor. 

THE AIREDALE STANDARD. 

Following is the specific description of 
a perfect Airedale dog, when we remem- 
ber his show points: 

Head—Long with flat skull, not too 
broad between the ears, and narrowing 
slightly to eyes, free from wrinkle; stop 
hardly visible, and cheeks free from full- 
ness; jaw deep and powerful; well filled 
up under the eyes, lips tight, ear ‘‘V”’ 
shaped, with a side earriage, small but 
not out of proportion to the size of the 
dog; the nose black, the eyes small, dark 
in eolor, and full of terrier expression. 

Teeth—Strong and level. 

Neeck—Should be of moderate length 
and thickness, gradually widening to- 
wards the shoulders and free from 
throatiness. 








Shoulders—-Long and sloping well 
into the back, shoulder blades flat. 

Chest—-Deep but not broad; 
short, strong and straight. 


back 


Ribs— Well sprung. 
Hind Quarters—Strong and muscu- 
lar, with no droop; hocks well let down. 





T'ail—Docked and set on high and ear- 
ried gaily; but not curled over the back. 

Legs—Perfeectly straight, with plenty 
of bone. 

Feet—Small and round, with a good 
depth of pad. 

Coat—Hard and wiry, and not so long 
as to appear ragged, lying straight and 
close, covering the dog well all over the 
body and legs. 

Color—The head and ears, with the 
exception of dark shadings on each side 
of the skull, should be tan, the ears be- 
ing of a darker shade than the rest, the 
legs up to the thighs and elbows being 
also tan, the body black or dark grizzle. 

Size—Dogs should weigh from 40 
pounds to 45 pounds, bitches slightly 


less. 





. 
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lad te receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 
uch information will always be immediately communicated to the game 
department of the state in which the iniringement is alleged to have been committed 


after 


which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game 


department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from 


the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what har 
already been sent to the depart ment by the informant. 








The Tragedy of the Tetons—Wyoming’s Sad Nature Story 


Within the shadow of these grand old 
peaks in Northwest Wyoming 4 tragedy is 
being enacted that should arouse the slow- 
est pulse to action. For a dozen years past 
the voice of Outdoor Life and Western 
Sportsman has been raised against the 
deplorable situation in our greatest elk 
state which allows thousands of these 
noble animals to die from a no greater 
cause than pure starvation. Is it not a 
proper time to act now, and save these ani- 
mals, the noblest of their race, from extinc- 
tion? The farmers and stockmen of Jack- 
son’s Hole, prompted by a pure motive of 
sympathy, have opened their haystacks 
heretofore to these starving animals, but 
they cannot keep this up, for that hay was 
saved for stock and its depletion may mean 
hundreds of dollars’ loss to the stockman 
when the time for his round-up.comes and 
he finds dead cattle on his hands instead of 
dead elk. 

One of the foremost—in fact, the fore- 
most—man in Wyoming to take an interest 
in these elk is Mr. S. N. Leek. Both 
through his influence as a member of the 
last Wyoming Assembly and as a private 





citizen he has ever kept alive the coals of 
agitation for better elk protection in that 
state. He has written us a private letter in 


which he says that many elk are dying now 


and that “the loss will be quite heavy if the 
weather holds as cold as formerly, or is 
stormy. Not a thing has yet been done for 
them, but I believe I will have a mass meet- 
ing called to see what can be done unless 
our state game warden wakes up very sud- 
denly.” 

Further on in Mr. Leek’s letter he says: 
“This morning on going out I found an elk 
lying by the gate that the wolves had torn 
to pieces during the night but which was 
still alive, though it died in a few minutes.” 

Mr. Leek has written us a letter for pub- 
lication (as well as that concerning the es- 
tablishment of a game refuge on the Upper 
Grovont), going in this question with 


much coolness and detail, and we hope that 
every sportsman will read it and then for- 
ward the copy to his most influential con- 
gressman after marking the article and 
writing a letter to him calling attention to 
it. We are ordering hundreds of marked 
copies sent to statesmen and others in the 
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hope that something may be done officially 
that will relieve these suffering animals in 
future years. Mr. Leek’s article follows: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to say as 
regards the proposed state game preserve on 
the Grovont, and in answer to “An Old Set- 
tler” as published in the Cheyenne (Wyo.) 
Tribune of February ist: The elk at the 
present time are more widely distributed 
throughout the valley than I ever saw them 
considering the winter (feeding them last 
winter notwithstanding), and all are doing 
fairly well excepting those directly in con- 
tact with the ranches which are already 
(February 7th) beginning to die of starva- 
tion. There is a large number on the Up- 
per Grovont and as many more on Horse 
Creek and Hoback south of the settlement; 
in fact, all the outlying available range is 
stocked to its capacity, with about ten thou- 
sand head on Snake River, Flat Creek and 
the low-lying foothills directly in contact 
with the ranches (not half the number that 
was present before feeding was commenced 
last winter), all in very bad shape, and un- 
less they get help many of them will die 
of hunger. The Lord knows we don’t want 
these elk here on our ranches; we do not 
wish to witness their suffering for want of 
food; but to drive them off onto any of the 
other available range, even if it were possi- 
ble to do so, would only overstock that por- 
tion and cause a big loss there. 

Mr. Nowlin, our state game warden, is one 
fully aware of the whole situation, and to 
say that he has just left here without in 
any way making provision to alleviate this 
suffering and loss does not speak well for 
his office. If we recommend an earlier 
opening of the season with two elk and a 
lower license on one hand, or the winter 
feeding of the elk on the other, we are 
called inconsistent and selfish by the state 
game warden; so we must sit quietly around 
and see these animals starve to death year 
after year all over our ranches, drag them 
off our meadows in the spring and say noth- 
ing about it. 

Before I make the following statements I 
wish to explain that I am not in favor of 
federal control but state should 
have control of and care for its game. I am 
aware these statements will 
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look bad for 






Wyoming; but they are only brought out by 
the publication of misleading statements 
about this place and the people. I do not 
wish to pose as a knocker against any of 
our Jaws, but I do object to some of the 
present conditions that could be improved 
by the state. 

I have been in the valley twenty-two 
vears. I love and have been a close ob- 
server of wild nature; there being hardly a 
hill or vale within this whole region where 
I have not stalked and watched the elk. | 
have seen them go back to the mountains 
in the spring, have watched the little calves, 
born in June; have been amused by seeing 
them play about their mothers and_ take 
nourishment throughout the summer; have 
heard the old bulls challenge; have heard 
the answer, and saw them engage in the 
fight to the death—a noble animal worthy 
hunter’s mettle—have watched them 
come down to the valley in the early win- 
cer in droves of thousands; have seen them 
iireughout the winter grow weaker and 
yveaker for want of food, and have watched 
the calves that were once so strong ard 
playful browse around the willows till too 
weak to stand—then lie down within the 
pietection of some friendly »ush for days 
too weak to rise, till death 1inally relieved 
them of their suffering. 

During my residence here I have seen 40,- 
000 elk die of starvation.. I know one man 
who within one mile on Flat Creek counted 
1,600 dead elk; of another who said if a 
circle be drawn within a radius of one mile 
around his house it would include 2,000 dead 
elk. I have seen elk carcasses that could 
be walked on for half a mile. I have seen 
where if a circle could be drawn one mile 
from the center it would include 5,000 dead 
elk. I have seen elk with their eyes picked 
out by the ravens and still alive, too weak 
to help themselves, and yet to shoot one 
elk I must pay $2.50 for the privilege, wait 
until September 25th, then report to the 
what I did with the 
meat, with the head, with the hide and with 
the teeth; 
with team, in one week, could not have 
dragged the dead elk from my ranch of 400 
acres! 


any 


state game warden 


and yet, last spring, one man 
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Within the valley we are paying three 
game wardens $3 each per day or about 
$3,000 per year. This sum will purchase 
600 tons of hay at $5 per ton or six tons 
per day for three months. The Legisla- 
ture appropriates this money from the li- 
cense receipts for this purpose and it is not 
available for the purchase of hay. I will 
leave it to the people of the valley which 
plan would save the most elk. A few years 
ago with an earlier open season and a more 
liberal law the non-resident license fee paid 
this bill. Now we pay it; besides putting in 
many sleepless nights and suffering untold 
hardships and loss trying to save our hay- 
stacks from the starving elk. 

Mr. Nowlin has said that without the co- 
operation and good will of the people of 
this valley he could do nothing, yet I am 
afraid that by trying to force upon us a 
game preserve that we are sure will work 
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no benefit to the elk and a great hardship 
on the settlers, and by his refusing to offer 
what aid he could at the present time t» 
the suffering elk and by causing to be pub- 
lished misleading reports about conditicrs 
here, because the people here oppose his pet 
scheme, he is forever forfeiting that co-op- 
eration and good will. 

I hope Mr. Nowlin will accept this only 
in the same kindly spirit that it is written, 
and that he will believe me when I say that 
my motives are not selfish but only for hu- 
manity’s sake; that I am in favor of preserv- 
ing the elk in the greatest numbers possible 
to take care of but I am opposed to the 
preserving of these animals in such num- 
bers that all available range will not sup- 
port them throughout the winter and then 
be allowed to starve in countless numbers, 
thei: rotting carcasses to pollvte the pure 
mountain air and water. S. N. LEEK. 


A Bear Story and an Appeal for Elk Protection 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While up in the 
Boulder country (Wyo.) and north of there 
during the latter part of November, show- 
ing lands to land seekers, I stole away from 
business for a short bear hunt in the moun- 
tains in company with Ira Dodge, the fa- 
mous old hunter who, twelve or fifteen 
years ago, fought and killed a grizzly bear. 
You no doubt remember that Mr. Dodge was 
badly scarred up in the fight and that he 
carries his scars to this day. I mention this 
for the reason that it might interest some 
of your readers who hunted in this country 
with Mr. Dodge a number of years ago. 

The first day in the mountains we went 
to an old bear den which has probably been 
used, from time to time, for a century or 
more. Several large grizzly bears have been 
killed at this den, and while bear had been 
using it in that territory, we did not fiad 
the old fellow at home and were forced to 
go to another locality on the following day 
and search for some member of the Bruin 
family. We found bear signs in various 
places, but, it being rather late in the season, 
we saw no tracks until the third day, and 
these were the tracks of a brown bear. Soon 
after taking up his track we reached his 
den, which was a hole far back among a big 
ledge of rocks, and not being sure as to 


whether he was then in, we took up his 
track that circled around the hole for a dis- 
tance of probably a half mile, and as a re- 
sult of this investigation, we concluded that 
he was necessarily in his den, as we could 
find no place where the track left the cir- 
cle. It was amusing to observe how the old 
fellow had, at two ar three different places, 
started off to one side from his main course, 
walked along by the side of big logs cov- 
ered with snow until he had reached a dis- 
tance of probably an eighth of a mile, then 
turned and back-tracked until he came to 
one of the big logs, where he had jumped 
over, hid his tracks on the opposite side, 
then slipped away in an opposite direction 
with the evident intention of fooling some 
hunter and making him believe that he had 
back-tracked the entire circle. He had gone 
through this maneuvering twice and then 
gone cut a considerable distance and cir- 
cled around where he came down among a 
lot of brush, struck his track within 100 
yards of his den, and from there back- 
tracked into it. It was 2:00 o’clock p. m. 
when we first reached the den and nearly 
8:00 o’clock when we started in to try to 
punch him out of the hole with a long pine 
pole. All our efforts along this line- were 
without avail, as we could not even get any 
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of his hair on the end of the pole. I then 
got down, shaded my eyes and tried to see 
the interior of his home, but the darkness 
therein obstructed my view. Still believing 
that he was certainly in there, we built a 
small fire at the mouth of the den, pushed 
it in with the pole and waited for results. 
Earlier in the day Mr. Dodge had told the 
story of the old physician who had per- 
formed an operation on one of his clients 
and a few days thereafter had been asked 
by a friend as to what success he met with 
in the operation. As the story goes, the 
old physician answered, “The operation was 
a@ success, but the results were fatal.” My 
reason for referring to this story is to ex- 
plain an incident that occured soon after 
the fire had been pushed into the hole. Mr. 
Dodge was cn some rocks at one side of the 
hole pushing the fire in with a long stick, 
and the writer was on the other side near 
his gun, which was leaning against a tree. 
All at once old Bruin ran against the pole in 
Mr. Dodge’s hands and the snow began to 
fly as a result of his quick movements on 
that side when he yelled, “Here they come!” 
I had grabbed the gun and stepped over 
toward the hele on the edge of a rock, 
when Bruin came boiling out, somewhat 
disgusted at the manner in which we had in- 
terfered with his home, but one crack of 
my .30-40 Winchester stopped all the trouble 
and the big brown fellow rolled a few yards 
down the hill, where he lodged against a 
tree. While the bear was rolling, Mr. Dodge 
stepped to the rock near me and in that 
cool, characteristic way of his, said, “The 
operation was a success; the results were 
fatal.” 

While tracking this bear just referred to, 
we had located the tracks of another one 
with two cubs and it had been our intention 
to kill the one, then go track up and kill the 
other three; but in the meantime the snow 
had been falling quite fast and it now he- 
ing 4:00 o’clock, with good prospects for a 
dark night, we decided to pull for the ranch 
where we were stopping and take up the 
hunt for the other three, if the snow per- 
mitted, on the following day. But when 
next morning came we found that about 
fourteen inches had fallen during the night 
time, and therefore the bear hunting for this 
season was over. It was unfortunate that 
we did not start on our hunt a day or two 
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earlier, for by so doing we could have ge. 
cured the four members of the bear family 
and have stood a good chance to secure a 
big grizzly that, from the report of hunters 
we met the last day, had left some large 
tracks on the snow a few miles farther over 
in the country. All the bear tracks we saw 
were several days old, which we took as 
evidence of the fact that it was their last 
trip out and that they had holed up for the 
winter, 

We saw on these few days’ hunt the 
tracks of a number of lion, lynx, bob cats, 
gray wolves, and many elk. Also those of 
mountain sheep and deer, but these were 
not so numerous. 

What I most desire to say in this letter, 
and that will probably most interest the 
average lover of nature, is with reference to 
the number of elk now in existence in 
Western Wyoming and their future welfare. 
These beautiful animals are still found 
here in our mountains in great numbers, but 
we were convinced that they were rapidly 
diminishing and that if something is not 
done for their preservation the bones of the 
last of them will soon be strewn along the 
path that was traveled by the buffalo. If 
something is not soon done for the preser- 
vation of the elk, another black page in the 
list of our large North American animals 
must sooner or later be written. It seems to 
be the general impression of men who take 
an interest in this subject that the state of 
Wyoming controls the situation, but this is 
not true. One of the finest winter ranges 
in this state is on the south side of what is 
known as Pifion Ridge, not far from Green 
River Lake. There are several thousand 
acres of good grass lands at that place 
where the snow is always light and the win: 
ter feed is good. This enormous ridge is a 
part of the National Forest Reserve, in the 
absolute control of the government through 
the forest rangers and it is within the power 
of Uncle Sam to set this territory apart and 
require the cattlemen to graze their cattle 
elsewhere, There are thousands of acres of 
good grass in other parts of that upper 
Green River country where the grass is 
practically untouched every year. While on 
this trip we rode over hundreds of thou 
sands of acres of grass that is now buried 
deep in the snow, where cattle could have 
ranged this season as well as on Pifion 
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Ridge. This very grass is now a total loss, 
as the snow will cover it so that it cannot 
be secured by stock. The cattle that were 
pastured on Pifion Ridge throughout the 
summer and fall could just as well have 
peen eating this grass that has now gone to 


waste. After the big cattle owners have 
pastured Pifion Ridge all summer and fall 
they bring their cattle out of that country 
and hold them much farther south in the 
winter, but this does not aid the poor elk, 
for the grass that grew in summer is gone. 
Notwithstanding all these facts, the cattle- 
men insist on running their cattle on Pifion 
Ridge in the summer when there are plenty 
of other places that would do just as well. 
I sincerely hope that an agitation will be 
started that will induce the government of- 
ficials to set this great winter range apart 
for the elk and permit no cattle grazing on 
it during the summer months. If this course 
is pursued our great-grandchildren can have 
the same privilege we have of enjoying the 
sport of elk hunting 100 years hence, but if 
this is not done it will be but a few years 
when the last elk will go the route of the 
buffalo, for they are unquestionably dimin- 
ishing rapidly from winter-kill every year. 

Through the fear that there will be a 
closed season on elk, there are many guides 
and hunters who claim that the elk are in- 
creasing in numbers, but after several years’ 
residence in this country I am firmly con- 
vinced that it is the opinion of a great ma- 
jority of our citizens that elk are becoming 
fewer in number every year. 

The time was when these noble animals 
could drift south on the open country and 
go through the winters in good shape, but 
the solid stretch of ranches lying between 
the mountains and the open territory on 
the south has been holding the elk back 
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from their old winter range for a number 
of years. In addition to providing a winter 
range for these animals on the south side 
of the famous Pifion Ridge it may also be- 
come necessary to enact more stringent leg- 
islation with reference to hunting. A vast 
majority of the ranchmen who go out to se- 
cure their allotment for their winter’s meat 
insist on killing cows. We are sometimes 
convinced that there is a feeling of guilt in 
the breasts of these men for the reason 
that nine out of ten will claim that thev 
killed a “barren cow.” Those of us who live 
in this country know of instances where the 
hunter ran across a bunch of cows, shot 


them down until they had secured at least 


the legal number, just as they happened to 
get shots at them, and then explained that 
they secured “barren cows” as they were of 
no value to the breed and their meat was 
more palatable than that of the old bulls. 
But the whole question is one difficult to 
solve after all, for if only bulls are killed 
there is danger of an increased number of 
cows not producing. Most hunters go to se- 
cure the largest heads to be found, and the 
largest heads being on the largest animals, 
the smaller and younger bulls are the only 
ones preserved for breeding purposes, and 
all breeders of live stock agree that the con- 
tinual and persistent use of younger males 
will finally deteiorate the breed. The ani- 
mals become smaller and smaller with each 
generation and their powers of resistence 
less, hence they become less fitted for the 
hardships of winter. 

In conclusion, I ask all true sportsmen tc 
join in a movement, the purpose of which 
shall be the preservation of these noble ani- 
mals, and I hope the agitation will never 
cease until the ear of every national legis- 
lator has been reached. 

Wyoming. CHARLES STEPHENS. 


Various Cases Cited of Lion Attacks on Humans 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to your 
article in December number, “Further De- 
tails Regarding the California Lion Attack,”’ 
would say there are several cases on record 
of lions attacking members of the human 
family. Two years ago near Casas Grandes, 
Old Mexico, a twelve-year-old boy was killed 
and partly eaten before he was found. I 





was in Casas Grandes last April and May, 
when I was told of the occurrence several — 
times. Hiram A. Cloff, my guide, told me 
the following account of it: 

A Mexican and his twelve-year-old son 
were on the trail with some pack animals. 
They stopped at noon on a bushy mountain 
side and turned their animals out to graze. 
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When it came time to have the animals 
brought in, the boy was sent out to drive 
them in. Not returning, the father went 
in search of him. After a considerable time 
he found his remains partly eaten and lion 
tracks around the body. Evidently thc 
father’s approach had scared the brute away 
from his meal. A pack of dogs was on the 
ground next morning and took up its trail. 
After a short run it was treed and shot. I 
am sure there can be no mistake about the 
lion having killed the boy. 

You doubtless read Colonel Roosevelt’s 
magazine article of a hunt in western Colo 
rado with Johnny Goff a few years ago. In 
that story he mentions two well-authenti- 
cated cases of lions having attacked hu- 
mans. One was a negro in Mississippi, hav- 
ing been killed and eaten. The other was, 
I think, in Washington, where a woman was 
standing in the door with a broom in her 
hand, watching her little boy at play in the 
yard, when a half-grown cougar jumped over 
the fence and caught the little boy and 


started away with him. The mother flew 
at the animal with her broom and drove it 
off, it leaving the child with an ugly tooth 
mark on its face. 

A few years ago a party of Colorado Mid- 
land railway men went hunting and fishing 
in western Colorado with their families. In 
the party was a lady with a child three or 
four years old, who was left alone in camp 
for a few hours. She was lying in a ham- 
mock with the child playing near by. She 
fell asleep for a few minutes; when she 
awoke the child was gone, and no trace was 
ever found of it. Search was made for sev- 
eral days for the child. It was supposed 
by all of the party that the child had been 
carried off by a mountain lion. 

In the California case isn’t it almost un- 
explainable how a man with a loaded shot- 
gun would stand off so far and shoot at it 
—so far that the cat did not pay any atten- 
tion to him? Most men would have walked 
up and placed the muzzle of the gun at its 
head while it was tearing away at the lady. 

Kansas. J. M. THRALLS. 


Mexico as a Future Hunting Ground 


Editor Outdoor Life:—You have the best 
sportsman’s magazine in these United 
States and I am pleased to see that you 
are so careful in the selection of your ar- 
ticles. Let the nature fakirs and encyclo- 
pedia writers send their articles elsewhere. 
You are getting out the best line of arti- 
cles I have ever seen in any magazine. 

You no doubt have noticed the growing 
interest sportsmen are showing in regard to 
Mexico as a near-by hunting ground for the 
future. Give us some stories from that sec- 


tion, too. Hereafter I am going to spend my 
winter months with hunting parties in 
Lower California and Sonora. 

Washington. L. L. BALES. 


We agree with Mr. Bales that the sports- 
men of America must look to Mexico for 
much good sport in the future, and we are 
glad to devote all the space possible to the 
hunting resources of that land. There is no 
doubt but that the great hunting grounds 
of the future will be found in Alaska, Mex- 
ico and the Canadian possessions.—Editor. 


To What Extent Do Antelope Enter Timber ? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Have we a new 
breed of antelope? In the February Out- 
door Life there is an article by John H. 
Raftery entitled: “Antelope Hunting in an 
Auto.” On page 164 he says: “The unhit 
leader is just vanishing into the shadows 
of the trees as the car stops, etc.” Well, 
perhaps, but he did not say how thick the 
trees were. And again, on same page: 
“The leaders had just disappeared into the 


forest when the car came to a dead stop.” 
That leads me to believe it was a rather 
heavy timber. That is a new one on me. I 
have always supposed, and still believe, that 
antelope cannot be driven into timber; at 
least, that has been my experience, and I 
have had lots of fun chasing them horse- 
back, and it doesn’t take a racehorse to out- 
run them, either. Perhaps the “grunt bug- 
gy” scared them so bad that they lost their 
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heads and did run into the forest. I would 
like to see a photograph of them doing the 
trick. If an antelope is hit hard enough to 
hurt him he will circle out from the bunch, 
and if left alone will lie downin a short 
time; he is then easily approached. 


Wyoming. L. R. FRISBIE. 

{Mr. Frisbie here brings up an interesting 
natural history point. We know, of course, 
that antelope are decidedly averse to enter- 
ing, or ever being close to timber, but 
whether they could be driven into it, even 
at the risk of losing their lives by remain- 
ing in the open, we are at a loss to answer. 
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Most of our antelope hunting has been on 
the plains, far from any except scattering 
timber found along streams. However, we 
have hunted them in parks enclosed entirely 
by timber, so we know in some manner they 
must have gone through that timber; or they 
would not have been found there. It is our 
firm conviction that in traveling antelope 
will go through timber, such, for instance, 
as in traveling from one park to another; 
but whether the plains antelope, used to 
seeing nothing but prairie, could be run into 
timber, remains unanswered as far as we 
are concerned.—Editor. ] 


The Running of Deer with Hounds 


I would like a little information regarding 
the fox terrier as a tracker and still hunter 
for deer. I hunted one day between two 
trained terriers in southern Oregon and will 
say that they were perfect in tracking, bay- 
ing and heeling crippled deer. But my ex- 
perience is limited to one day with fox ter- 
riers. I am desirous of getting two dog 
puppies in the spring for still hunting deer. 
I have a full blooded Australian collie that 
is a fine still hunter and I expect to train 
pups with him. Would like to hear from 
other hunters, through your columns, who 
have had eperience with them. 

Nevada. F. L. STEWARD. 


Answer.—You should, in the first place, 
never hunt deer with dogs, which is in most 
states unlawful, and in the second place, if 
we were to hunt them with dogs we cer- 
tainly would not pick out a fox terrier as a 
trailer. We presume that you know the un- 
lawful and the unsportsmanlike stigma at- 
tached to hunters who use dogs in trailing 
deer. We would not, therefore, like to give 
you any pointers along this line, but if you 
are hunting bear, lion or any of the preda- 
tory animals, you could not do better than 
get bloodhounds or foxhounds, or crosses of 
these two breeds. 


Changes in the Saskatchewan Game Laws 


At the session of the Saskatchewan (Can- 
ada), Legislative Assembly just past, the 
game ordinance was amended in several im- 
portant respects. The prohibition of Sunday 
shooting was made more emphatic by adding 
the words “and the carrying of a gun ready 
for use in the vicinity of game shall be 
prima facie evidence of hunting.” Open 
season for chicken has, owing to the rapid 
decrease in numbers of this the favorite 
game bird, been reduced to the month of Oc- 
tober. The close season for beaver has 
been extended to the year 1915, but power 
is given to the minister of agriculture to per- 
mit the breaking of dams or removal of bea- 
ver when they are found to be damaging 
property. The use of poison for the destruc- 
tion of fur-bearing animals is forbidden, but 
this term does not include wolves, and the 


export of unprime skins is prohibited. A 
fee of $1 must now be paid for a permit 
to export a deer head and a like figure for 
each shipment of one dozen or less of ducks 
or veese, and no person may export in one 
season more than five dozen of such birds. 
No permits mav be granted for export of 
dead prairie chicken or other grouse. 

A new schedule of licenses to shoot has 
been made as follows: For residents of 
cities, towns and villages, bird license, $1 
For all residents of Saskatchewan, big game 
license, $2. For non-residents, big game 
license, $50; for non-residents of Saskatche- 
wan, bird license (season), $25: for non- 
residents of Saskatchewan, bird license (6 
days), $10. Provision for the issue of per- 
mits for guests has been repealed. Taxi- 
dermists doing business in the province 
must pay a license of $5 annually. 
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Arrangements Now Made for Killing Lions in the Olympia National Forest 


In a past number of Outdoor Life we pub- 
lished some correspondence passing between 
Capt. A. W. Lewis of the State of Washing- 
ton and the Forestry Department with re- 
gard to killing off the predatory animals— 
principally lions—in the forest reserves, 
thereby affording better protection to the 
elk and deer. Captain Lewis, with his usu- 
al firm determination, has stuck to his 
work until he has finally accomplished his 
end, as will be seen by the letter follow- 
ing: 

(U. S. Dept. of Agricul., Forest Service. 

? Olympia National Forest. 


Captain A. W. Lewis, Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Sir:—In accordance with the sugges- 
tion of the District Forester, I have sev- 
eral times tried to locate you in order that I 
might talk over the situation in the Olymp- 
ics with respect to the protection of elk. 
You will be glad to learn that I have ar- 
ranged for the appointment of two hunters 
for a period of three months, one to work 
on the west side from the Quiniault to the 
Hoh, and one on the east and north sides 
from the Duckabush to the Soleduc. 

R. E. BENEDICT, 


Olympia, Wash. Forest Supervisor. 


The Fuss a Coyote Can Create 


Paul Brown and Harvey Stark, home- 
steaders at Benton, Ida., are putting in part 
of their time this winter trapping on the 
Salmon River near the mouth of Waupshelie 
Creek. They occupy a deserted miner’s cab- 
in and have with them a bunch of Airedale 
dogs belonging to Frank EB. Brown, a well- 
known Washington hunter. On the second 
night of their arrival the young men being 
very tired, retired early to their bed on the 
floor of the cabin, two of their dogs being 
outside and two inside. About midnight 
they heard a terrible commotion just out- 
side the cabin door. Brown opened the 
door and the two dogs had some animal up 
against the cabin door and, of course, when 


(For illustration, 


the door was opened, the animal, dogs and 
all, came inside, the two inside dogs now 
taking a hand in the fight. In the mixup 
they got on the bed and on top of Stark 
and it is believed that the acrobatic stunts 
he went through getting out of that bed 
would have done credit to a Ringling circus 
performer. After the battle was over, the 
boys, believing that the dogs had killed 
nothing less than a grizzly bear or a moun- 
tain lion, came down off the rafters and 
after considerable trouble found their 
clothes, got matches, struck a light and 
were very much surprised to find only a 
coyote, although a very large one, it meas- 
uring five and a half feet from tip to tip. 
see page 431.) 


Game Notes 


F. A. Dorman of Jamestown, N. Y., sends 
us the following clipping from a local paper: 

“A passenger train was about to depart on 
its regular run and the engineer pulled the 
throttle wide open. As he did so the ex- 
haust steam was, of course, shot from the 
smokestack of the locomotive with great 


force. Just at this instant, as luck wouid 
have it, a pigeon, swinging low in its flight, 
passed over the smokestack, and the shock 
of the sudden blast killed it instantly. The 
bird tumbled down on the station platform 
beside the engine and when picked up by 
one of the station attaches was dead.” 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—In your February 
number appears an article signed “Six- 
shooter,” asking for information regarding 
social and other conditions in the Sierra 
Madre Mountains of Northern Mexico. Af- 
ter a residence of twenty-one years in this 
section I can perhaps give the information 
desired. The Sierra Madre range in North- 
ern Mexico ranges from 6,000 to 9,000 feet 
above sea level and is covered with pine 
forests. To the east are plateaus and val- 
leys, mostly inhabited and farmed by natives 
and to the west the range is cut by deep 
gorges, the country being very broken. The 
streams are filled with rainbow trout. 

The game of this section includes bear, 
lion, lynx, bobcat, jaguar, peccary, wolf, fox, 
deer, turkey and smaller game. Taere are 
several American colonies located in this 
district, with good schools and modern 
methods of farming and stock raising. This 
is a healthy climate and several persons of- 
flicted with asthma before coming here are 
greatly relieved while in the mountains; as 
to whether they are permanently cured I 
cannot say. This altitude, with its dry at- 
mosphere, is also very beneficial to those 
with weak lungs. 

In regard to land laws, the government 
land in this section is all taken up, but there 
are always chances to buy farm or town prop- 
erty; in fact the writer can tell you of some 
real bargains in land. The greater part of 
the land here is never irrigated, as the rain- 
fall is ample to mature the crops. The price 
of land runs from $1 for range land to $100 
for river-bottom fields, while town property 
is very cheap. Taxes on property in this 
country are very light, as the business and 
commerce yield considerable revenue 
through the stamp tax. Persons of good 
character can colonize in and bring all 
household effects, teams, farming imple- 
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ments, fine stock for breeding purposes and 
supplies free of duty. At present there are 
no game laws, such as there are in the 
United States, as there are very few hunt- 
ers in this country, and the game is plenti- 
ful. I believe your enquirer can find the 
ideal country he desires to locate in by com- 
ing to the Chihuahua side of the grand 
Sierra Madre range. I will also add there 
are antelope here on the plains, but it is 
necessary to get permission from owners 
of the land before you can hunt them. 
JOEL H. MARTINEAU. 
Colonia Pacheco, Chihuahua, Mex. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—Within a few 
months our “Sixshooter” thinks of settling 
in Northern Mexico, and for other readers 
of Outdoor Life who intend to take up their 
residence in this truly wonderful land of 
opportunities, some words of advice may 
not be amiss. As said before, for a man, 
with limited means, it is almost impossible 
to get a small tract of land; and if a small 
tract is offered for an attractive price the 
other trouble of a clear title to it confronts 
the prospective buyer and even if the title 
question can be settled satisfactorily, a sin- 
gle individual is handicapped in many ways 
in a foreign country with a foreign lan- 
guage and very quaint ways and customs. 
My advice would be: Co-operate with others, 
join co-operative groups, or colonies such as 
the great Co-operative Colony La Prosperi- 
dad, Estacion Abuya, Sinaloa. Study their 
literature, procurable at the address above 
given or from their thousands of members 
all over the states. They have done an im- 
mense amount of pioneer work and are 
ready to assist those willing to suare their 
prosperity for the ridiculously low invest- 
ment of less than $400 paid even in instal- 
ments of $10 a month. They have their co- 
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operative stores and market advantages; 
rare chances for higher education, and so- 
cial advantages; speak English, anu enjoy 
their home comforts and strive to make 
others feel at home. If you have absorbed 
all their combined advantages, then go and 
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think about it, if you prefer to “paddle your 

own canoe” or be one of the many who are 

bound to give the world an object lesson by 

co-operation, which is the true spirit of our 

time. E. CLEITSMANN, B.S., M.D. 
Illinois. 


A Simple Camp Range that Looks Good 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am _ enclosing 
herewith a rough sketch of what we called 
our “camp range,” which we used on our 
camping trip last fall. 

I don’t know where the idea originated, 


twelve inches long and pointed as per 
sketch and loose on the frame so as to be 
placed in any position. When in use the 
legs are simply driven in the ground with 
an axe or hammer and the fire built under 


CAMP RANGE 
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but it is so simple and compact that I 
thought you might like to publishit and pass 
it on to other sportsmen. Ours was made 
of three-quarter inch iron and was about 
four feet long. The three legs were about 
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and around the range, there being plenty of 

room on top for the coffee pot, a kettle and 

one or two frying pans, with no danger of 

their tipping off. W. W. COGSWELL. 
Nevada. 


Wheeler National Monument 


The creation of the Wheeler National 
monument by the United States government, 
made operative by the signature of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a few days before the expir- 
ation of his term, serves to bring to public 
notice a great natural attraction which, it 
is believed, is destined to rival the Yellow- 
stone National Park, the Royal Gorge in the 
Grand Cafion of the Arkansas and the Nat- 
ural Bridges of Utah. 

The tract included by the proclamation is 


situated on the south slope and near the 
summit of the Continental Divide at an ele- 
vation of approximately 11,500 feet above 
sea level, about twelve miles northwest from 
Wagon Wheel Gap, Colorado, a famous hot 
springs resort of the Rocky Mountains. In- 
numerable columns of pale yellow sand- 
stone, assuming the shapes of castles and 
domes, as well as countless grotesque fig- 
ures, present a pinnacled and serrated pan- 
oramic view unlike anything else in the ge- 
ological world. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 





TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


G. L. H., Hamilton, O.—I have a cross- 
bred pup, ten months old, that shows up 
well when taken afield, but would like your 
opinion as to probable utility. His dam is 
Irish setter, the sire Gordon setter. Color 
of pup, dark brown with tan markings. Is 
a well-shaped dog and has plenty of life and 
activity. Is it reasonable to expect that the 
pup will turn out a good bird dog, as are 
both sire and dam? 


Answer.—in first instance such a cross 
usually results in fairly good workers, but 
for future breeding purposes it is worthless. 
Thoroughbred puppies of either breed are to 
be had so cheaply nowadays that no time 
should be lost on a mongrel, because even 
if such a dog does turn out satisfactory as 
a worker afield, it will always appear the 
cross it is. A good-looking, straight-bred 
dog is much more satisfactory and will com- 
mand a greater price should it be sold. 
Time required for training will be fully as 
much or more, hence less compensation 
from a financial standpoint. 


E. P. O., Springfield, Ill—While out 
hunting last fall my old pointer acciden- 
tally fell into an old open well and drowned 
before I Could get him out. I have now a 
pair of fine ten-months-old pups that I hope 
to get in shape for work next season. They 
go wild when taken out, chasing birds, rab- 
bits and anything that moves and are most 
of the time out of sight, paying no attention 
to call or whistle. May I expect them to 
settle down to business and stop that fool- 
ishness with more age? 

Answer.—No. If allowed to go on in this 
way they will get worse and never become 
obedient, going on a self-hunt whenever 
they get the chance, and finally become 
worthless as helpmates subservient to gun. 
But you evidently have a pair of good pups 


who simply need a course of yard training 
in the first place to make obedient and 
later on to be finished on game in practical 
manner. Get a copy of The Amateur Train- 
er (to be had from Outdoor Life) and follow 
plain instructions to the letter and on short 
order those pups will be submissive and 
obedient. Acting wild when out indicates a 
desirable quality and such puppies, if prop- 
erly trained, become the most valuable field 
dogs—activity and industriousness are par- 
amount requirements. 


H. B. C., Louisville, Ky.—I have a fine 
bull pup, six months old, weighs 40 pounds; 
fat and apparently in good health, but for 
the last month has been bothered with an 
inflamed and itching skin, which 
him so that he can’t rest and puts in all his 
time scratching. His skin gets very red and 
crusty, mostly between the forelegs and un- 
der neck; in places there are scabs which 
when scratched off leave bare spots and 
bleeding. What’s the cause of it, and the 
remedy? 


worries 


Answer.—Simply a case of mange which 
he may have taken by coming in contact 
with a mangy dog or cat. The trouble will 
not regulate itself; needs treatment; and 
the regular advertised mange cure in this 
magazine will give instant relief and effect 
a cure speedily. 


J. H., Alton, Ill—My pointer puppy, three 
months old, is very mischievous and persists 
in running away from home. I do not like 


to keep her tied up all the time, nor have 
I the time to take her out often for exer- 
cise. Have had the pup but a short time, 
and this is my first experience with a hunt- 
ing dog of my own. Thought you could put 
me in the way of teaching her how to stay 
at home. 
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Answer—A puppy of that age requires 
company or must be kept in some suitable 
enclosure to prevent loafing. Chaining is 
detrimental till older. There is no way of 
teaching to stay at home at this age. When 
older and has outgrown natural playfulness 
she will quit running about of her own ac- 
cord and prefer remaining near the house. 
Could you not keep her in your yard and 
give a companion? Any kind of dog about 
the same size would do. The two would 
take all the exercise needed by romping 
and playing all day long. One dog alone, 
shut up, will not take needed exercise, but 
set to howling, barking or whining to such 
extent as to become a nuisance. 


Mrs. B. M., St. Louis, Mo.—My husband 
takes Outdoor Life, and I, too, read it with 
much interest. I see you answer many 
questions and venture to ask your assist- 
ance. I have a spaniel, about five years 
old, who seems in good health, plump and 
fat, but is constantly shedding hair, so that 
the carpet in the room is littered every day 
which, of course, is very disagreeable. What 
will stop the hair falling so profusely? 


Answer.—A healthy dog sheds hair con- 
tinually, not, however, excessively. Using a 
stiff brush daily usually suffices to remove 
all loose hair and thus littering the floor 
may be avoided. Dogs kept in the house as 
pets are usually fed not wisely, but too well, 
and, consequently, become too fat. A pro- 
fusion of hair is shed by too fat dogs. Then 
there are other causes—various skin dis- 
eases, such as Mange and eczema. Dogs af- 
flicted with either will scratch a great deal 
and thus tear out much hair that would not 
ctherwise be shed. There may, also, be 
lice or fleas. Heavy coated dogs, if fat, usu- 
ally harbor a multitude of tiny lice, so 
small that the pests are not readily ob- 
served. A close inspection should be made 
(with magnifying glass) especially at root 
cf tail and back of ears. “Flea Repeller” 
will eradicate them. 


P. L. A., Hillsdale, Mich—My Chesapeake 
Bay retriever bitch has had a bad case of 
distemper last fall which left her with the 
“jerks” and weak in loins, also holds the 
head to one side; neck is not stiff but it 
gives her pain to bend to other side. Now, 
what I would like to know is, will it be all 
right to breed her when next coming in heat 
which will soon come around? I have given 
up hope of again using her for retrieving 
from water because of affliction, but would 
like to get a litter of pups from her. 


Answer.—Presumably she won’t come in 
season under present conditions and even in 
that event would not conceive. Breeding 
such an animal should be left out of the 
question, as a litter of puppies from her 





while so afflicted would not be worth the 
raising anyway. Should she fully recover 
(not probable) and be in good condition at 
subsequent heat the offspring may be all 
right; there is a probability, however, that 
weakuess and nervousness would be trans- 
mitted. Breeding while ailing in any man- 
ner must naturally result in failure. 


C. H., Wichita, Kan.—My Irish water span- 
iel, two years old, will not pick up a duck, 
but most anything else, and then refuses to 
let go of it. Can you tell me what the trou- 
ble is and what to do to make her retrieve 
ducks from water or sand bar if perchance 
one falls there? The dog is not gun shy and 
likes to go out with me, makes a rush for a 
fallen duck, mouths it some and then comes 
back without it. Have used persuasion and 
also punishment without making things bet- 
ter. 


Answer.—Doubtless the dog lacks train- 
ing—is just taken out and expected to per- 
form in business-like manner without hav- 
ing received any preliminary training—yard 
training. To put this dog through the 
course is the first to be done and then 
worked on game as retriever in proper man- 
ner. As he already knows what is wanted 
but merely refuses to obey orders it will re- 
quire but little time to make him quite sub- 
servient and obedient every way. Most nat- 
ural water dogs take to retrieving water- 
fowl without much training. Yard training, 
is necessary, however, to make obedient to 
orders and never to drop a bird once taken 
up and bring to master without mussing. 


W. A. S., Las Vegas, N. M.—Can you ad- 
vise me where to purchase a well trained 
duck dog? I do not care for any special 
fine breeding or strain of water dog, just so 
he delivers the goods while on the duck 
marsh. Would pay a fair but not fancy 
price. 


Answer.—An adlet in this magazine would, 
probably, bring you many answers, and thus 
enable you to pick just what suits you. We 
do not meddle in business transactions of 
this kind. To advertise what one wishes to 
buy or sell is the most satisfactory plan to 
all concerned. 


Mr. George Christy, Water Valley, Miss., 
writes the author of The Amateur Trainer: 
“IT have trained several dogs by your sys- 
tem and when I got through with them they 
were perfect. In fact, they were the only 
trained dogs I ever saw around this coun- 
try. I think your method is the greatest in 
the world. I have sent quite a few dogs to 
handlers to be trained, who charge enough 
to train first-class, but dogs came back a 
failure, 
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An American .450 Rifle 





By Chas Newton. 


While writing the following description 
of a rifle the writer anticipates the first 
question asked by the reader will be, “Of 
what use in this country is such a powerful 
weapon?” And we will frankly answer at 
this time that it is practically of none; 


‘that there are now on the market plenty 


of rifles and cartridges sufficiently power- 
ful for the largest game to be found on the 
American continent. 

Then why devote time and money to 
developing, and space in this magazine to 
describing, such a rifle? And the answer, 
for a lack of ‘a better, is the distinctly fem- 
inine one “Because.” 

After this frank avowal of its worthless- 
ness the reader who goes through the bal- 
ance of the article does so upon his own re- 
sponsibility and can throw no part of the 
blame upon us. 

The writer being now well stricken in 
years, and having grown to manhood upon 
a farm, his first experience with the rifle 
was, aS might well be expected, with one of 
the old muzzle loading type. Its weight 
was about 16 pounds, its barrel about 40 
inches in length, full octagon and carrying 
a round ball of about .38 caliber. It had a 
wonderfully designed German silver scroll 
trigger guard, an elaborate patch box with 
spring lid of the same material on the right 
side of the stock, a German silver deer in 
full flight upon a cheekpiece on the left 
side, an ornamental cap box in the lower 
edge and divers German silver and mother 
of pearl stars and other ornaments inlaid 
into the wood of stock and forearm wherev- 
er space could be found for the purpose. 
Taken all in all, it was a gorgeous weapon, 
and it would shoot splendidly at short 


ranges, as many a woodchuck’s tail bore 
witness. 

That in those early years it required two 
boys, relieving each other at short intervals, 
to successfully carry it around, was not 
deemed an objection, but rather added dig- 
nity to the hunt, and the one who tempora- 
rily did not carry the rifle, carried the min- 
iature sawbuck over which it was rested 
when sighted. : 

When loaded with a thimbleful of pow- 
der and its 100-grain bullet, its recoil, to say 
the least, was not excessive. 

It is but natural that, starting at twelve 
years of age, with such a splendid weapon, 
one’s ideas of all rifles should be largely 
shaped upon these lines and anything light- 
er than a crowbar should be deemed trivial. 
In fact, the writer has never, even unto 
this day, been able to completely eradicate 
the impression that a round barrel is ipso 
facto distinctly effeminate, that grooved 
tubes are entitled to respect among men 
only when octagonal in form on the outside, 
and that no self-respecting rifle should 
“kick” in the slightest degree. 

These views were modified but little 
through the use of the next rifle, a heavy 
Ballard using a very light cartridge, when, 
in passing a second-hand bookstore in New 
York City the eye fell upon a book entitled 
“The Sporting Rifle,’ by an Englishman 
named Forsyth, written about 1862, and the 
book went straightway to the farm. 

Imagine the surprise, however, when the 
descriptions of the rifles of Colonel Jacobs 
and Sir Samuel Baker were read for the 
first time and likewise when the conclusion 
of the author, who, by the way, was writing 
from the standpoint of an East Indian 
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sportsman, was announced as being in favor 
of double barrel rifles of either ten or twelve 
gauge. 

This was a radical departure from the 
ideals of childhood on the rifle question and 
the question of “kick” was at once raised; 
likewise was raised a sort of curiosity to 
try one of those remarkable rifles and see 
if they could really be fired and still leave 
the shoulder intact; and some of that curi- 
osity survived even unto this year of grace 
1909. 

Our British cousins have their faults and 
their virtues, and among the latter is a ten- 
dency toward hunting big game, also a ten- 
dency to write some very interesting books 
on this subject, and many pleasant hours 
have been spent with the works of Baker, 
Selous, Macintyre, Gilmore and a host of 
others of that clan. 

These writers speak in a most matter of 
fact way of 4 bores, 8 bores, 10 bores and 
later of .577’s, .500’s and .450’s, while the 
books containing descriptions of the rifles 
show cuts of the cartridges used and their 
appearance certainly tends to entitle them 
to respect, particularly when one considers 
the cordite cartridge in these latter cali- 
bers, and thinks of the energy of the builet. 
And sometimes we wonder how they feel 
on the shoulder at the period of greatest ac- 
tivity. We would like to have accompanied 
the authors on their trips, but circumstan- 
ces forbade, so the nearest we can come to 
it is to feel the kick. Therefore there arose 
a desire to experience even this bit of re- 
alism. 

Some years ago Outdoor Life published a 
serial story, fanciful in the extreme, describ- 
ing a trip to the far North and the discov- 
ery there of survivors of a prehistoric ani- 
mal resembling the mammoth, but I believe 
the author threw in an extra horn or two 
in addition to the tusks for good measure. 
This was written in a very interesting vein 
and among other things mentioned were 
some special rifles made expressly for use 
against these monsters. 

The description given of the rifles was 
just sufficiently detailed to stir the blood of 
a rifle crank and set him to thinking how 
powerful a rifle he could get up, yet not 
sufficient to in any way satisfy him; just 
gave him the idea and left him to stew in 
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it and think that some day he will make 
some such rifle just to see how it looks and 
feels. 

And then came Mr. Linkletter, with a 
rifle load which was certainly powerful, but 
which made, as he stated, “no dude’s gun;” 
and we wondered if we were a dude, and 
here was a chance to find out. 

And then came another man and ordered 
a .60 caliber rifle, built according to Mr. 
Linkletter’s ideas, and reported great suc- 
cess in its use, although it was loaded heav- 
ily with high power smokeless powder and, 
while we would concede that it was very 
effective from the muzzle end without test- 
ing, we wondered if, like the traditional good 
rule, it would work both ways. And curiosi- 
ty was stimulated. 

And Mr. Linkletter then described a .45 
caliber rifle to use 80 grains W. A. powder 
with a heavy bullet as being a very effect- 
ive weapon, at the front end at least. 

And then came a critic and intimated 
that 80 grains W. A. powder in a .45 caliber 
rifle would be a very effective charge, so 
effective, in fact, as to enable the person 
who fired it to engage in rifle shooting the 
rest of his natural life, the suggestion being 
that the aforesaid natural life would be ter- 
minated at an early date. 

And we wondered if such would be the 
case. 

Had curiosity not gotten the better of 
discretion the entire human race might still 
have been harvesting fig leaves for winter 
raiment and popping pomegranate seed at 
our neighbers for diversion, but the afore- 
said curiosity did, in fact, pre-empt the po- 
sition of stroke oar and has held that 
position ever since. Therefore as little 
streams arise along the sides of a mountain 
range and flow downward, from time to 
time joining their fellows, thus growing into 
larger streams, and taken more definite 
and positive character, until at length they 
all unite and become so strong as to over- 
come ordinary restraint and are harnessed 
and set to spinning turbines or irrigating 
alfalfa fields, so these different items arous- 
ing curiosity followed their courses until 
they ran together, and, increasing in power 
with each additional stream received, at last 
acquired such head and volume as to over- 
come all opposition and discretion and move 
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from the pocket simoleons sufficient to “try 
it on.” 

Now a good English double-barreled rifle 
of the .450, .500 or .577 cordite class can 
be purchased for anywhere from $200.00 to 
$500.00, but we concluded we could get good 
and sufficiently kicked right here in Amer- 
ica for far less money, provided the money 
were properly applied, therefore we pro- 
ceeded to apply it and built a special rifle 
for the purpose. 

The action used was the Winchester sin- 
gle shot, since it has the simplest con- 
struction and greatest strength of any on 
the market; to this was fitted a No. 3 nickel 
steel barrel, 30 inches long, bored and rifled 
for the .45-70 bullet but, as this cartridge 
was somewhat restricted as to powder 
space, it was chambered for the .45-125 Win- 
chester express shell, thus allowing the use 
of the long, heavy 500-grain bullet together 
with sufficient powder space to permit the 
application of sufficient inspiration to give 
it a good start in life. 

Black powder is out of date for anything 
except saluting purposes and, as it was not 
intended to have anything polite about this 
rifle, it not being a “dude’s gun,” the old 
reliable W. A. smokeless was called upon. 

A shotgun butt stock was provided and a 
buttplate of hard rubber %-inch thick, taken 
from a foreign-made shotgun, was fitted, 
thus giving about %-inch longer stock than 
the standard and reducing the chances of 
the thumb striking the nose when the arm 
recoils. 

The rifle weighed, when completed, 9% 
pounds, 

The rifle was first loaded with 75 grains 
W. A. powder, a M. M. C. No. 9 copper 
primer, being the same primer used in the 
cartridges for the New Springfield rifle, and 
a 500 grain metal cased bullet. 

At the first discharge it was discovered 
that the capacity of the shell was so great 
the primer could not ignite the powder prop- 
erly and it hung fire for about % second,— 
just long enough to permit of the rifle being 
slightly lowered and released from pressure 
against the shoulder; then it went off and 
the pressure upon the shoulder was immedi- 
ately and emphatically, although temporari- 
ly, restored. Yes, it kicked. 

This was followed by two more shots, 
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each time the cartridge hanging fire until 
the butt was released from the shoulder 
somewhat, thus letting it get a good drive 
back on the return trip. And it surely 
made an impression, so much so that firing 
was suspended until a little politeness, in 
the form of black powder priming, was in- 
jected, and the use of eight grains of the 
latter powder caused the charge to burn 
promptly and properly. 

After a few more shots hostilities were 
suspended for a week while the shoulder re- 
covered from the effect of the three hang- 
fire shots, when it was again taken in hand, 
this time with an ordinary rubber recoil pad 
slipped over the butt of the rifle. 

Resuming operations it was found that 
the recoil, while “plenty much,” was not suf- 
ficient to make the shoulder sore, therefore 
the working out of a charge proceeded. 

The W. A. powder used burns complete- 
ly under a pressure of about 40,000 pounds 
per square inch, therefore the charge was 
run up, a grain at a time, until no un- 
burned grains were left, which condition 
occurred in using the 500 grain bullet, with 
77 grains W. A. powder and eight grains 
black powder for priming. 

The compression of the primers at this 
time indicated about 40,000 pounds pressure, 
and as this charge was the one indicated, 
as the result of some mathematical calcula- 
tions, as giving the 40,000 pounds pressure, 
work was stopped on it at this point, since 
this pressure was considered sufficient for 


“practical purposes in so large a rifle. 


A computation of the charge necessary to 
give the 40,000 pounds pressure with the 405 
grain metal cased bullet was made, and it 
was estimated that the shell would require 
83.6 grains W. A. powder to produce the re- 
quired result. 

Running the charge up a grain at a time 
and using the 405 grain bullet the unburned 
grains of powder ceased from troubling 
when a charge of 83 grains W. A. with the 
8 grains black powder priming was reached, 
thus indicating that the 40,000 pounds pres- 
sure had arrived. 

There was left plenty of room in the shell 
to permint the use of sufficient powder to 
increase the pressure considerably without 
undue sacrifice of air space and the pres- 
sure could be readily carried up to 45,000 to 
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50,000 pounds per square inch with perfect 
safety, provided a slower burning powder 
be used, but the writer appreciates the gen- 
tle guardianship of a pressure gun when he 
carries the charges for the larger cartridges 
beyond the point where the powder is com- 
pletely burned, and this rifle had been so 
hear and dear to him and had made such 
an impression upon him that he could not 
bear to think of ruining it by transforming 
it into a pressure gun. 

Another charge worked up for this rifle 
consisting of a 500 grain lead bullet. 115 
grains bulk of DuPont Scheutzen smokeless 
powder, with a priming charge of 8 grains 
black powder proved to be very accurate 
and, while full grown and entitled to respect 
among men, was much less strenuous as to 
recoil, at least. 

Chronograph tests of the different loads 
gave the following muzzle velocities: 

The 500 grain bullet, with 77 grains W. 
A. powder with eight grains black powder 
priming, gave a muzzle velocity of 2,040 
feet per second, and a muzzle energy of 
4,650 foot-pounds. 

The 405 grain bullet with 83 grains W. 
A. powder and eight grains black powder 
priming, gave a muzzle velocity of 2,250 feet 
per second and a muzzle energy of 4,576 
foot-pounds. 

The 500 grain lead bullet, with 115 grains 
bulk measure of DuPont Scheutzen smoke- 
less, with eight grains black powder prim- 
ing, gave a muzzle velocity of 1,690 feet per 
second and a muzzle energy of 3,200 foot- 
pounds. 

The amount of free recoil was not, owing 
to lack of facilities, measured, but there can 
be no doubt that the recoil was free, even 
enthusiastically and joyously so, but ag to 
its exact amount, the writer, having re- 
ceived (from the hung-fire rounds) decided 
impressions upon the subject, and of which 
impressions he is unable to entirely divest 
himself for the purpose of giving testimony, 
is not an entirely impartial witness. 

However, on the occasion of the working 
up of the loads, twenty-five rounds of the 
high power cartridges were fired in about 
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one and one-half hours and at the end of 
that time the shoulder was not at all sore, 
although the recoil jars the body considera- 
bly at each shot, and in all probability one 
could fire 100 rounds of this ammunition in 
an afternoon without the shoulder being 
actually bruised. 

In loading the cartridges the black pow- 
der priming was placed in the bottom of the 
shell and the smokeless on top and the rel- 
ative positions maintained by using a card- 
board wad on top of the charge. Mixing 
the black powder through the charge and 
placing it next the bullet were also tried, 
but in both cases the ignition was a little 
slow, while with the priming in the bottom 
of the shell the action is very prompt and it 
sure puts them over the plate to the queen’s 
taste. 

One of the disadvantages anticipated in 
using a rifle of such power as this was the 
expense of loading the shells, owing to the 
large charge of powder, and heavy, and con- 
sequently costly, bullet used, but after trial 
the writer is of the opinion that the cost of 
operation will be less than that of the other 
rifles, owing to the fact that there is not 
the temptation to blaze away at stones, 
clods, spots on trees, etc., to which one is 
subject when using less strenuous weapons. 
One does not fire unless he desires to shoot 
something, and he makes sure he wants to 
before he tries it on. 

The advantages possessed by this type 
of rifle in hunting large and dangerous 
game, and such is the only game upon 
which it should be used, are two: First, it 
is very effective on the game if hit. Sec- 
ond, if the game be but wounded and should 
charge upon the hunter, he would not be 
compelled to make his retreat from a stand- 
ing start; the recoil would have already 
given him a very tangible hunch to help 
him on his way, thus enabling him to make 
much better time than from a standing start. 
This advantage should not be overlooked, 
and must be felt to be appreciated. 

For purposes of comparison of the car- 
tridge with the English cordite cartridges, 
the following table of ballistics of the latter 
cartridges is given: 


Standard Ballistics of .450, .500, and .577 Cordite Cartridges. 
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It will be noted that the English .450 
cartridge, with the 480 grain bullet, has 
somewhat more velocity than the above 500 
grain bullet and at practically the same 
pressure, due to the fact that the cordite 
used develops lower chamber pressure in 
obtaining a given velocity than any other 
powder in use, but is very severe in its ef- 
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fects upon the rifle barrel, owing to the in- 
tense heat of the gases generated. 

A Holland double-barrel express rifle for 
the .450 cartridge weighs but 9% pounds, 
consequently the weight of the rifle and cer- 
tainly the strength of the action used were 
such as to make it a very safe and effective 
rifle for anything requiring such a powerful 
charge. 


A Rifleman’s Opinion as to Best Big Game Rifle 
By R. L. Glasgow. 


This subject is acknowledged by the 
writer to have as many solutions as there 
are hunters. Every hunter of American big 
game has his preference, and many reasons 
for that preference. They are all-sufficient 
to him, and he goes forth happy in the pros- 
pect of bringing down his favorite quarry. 
Yet, advancement and improvement and the 
discovery of new laws governing ballistics 
gives us an ever-changing condition, and the 
man who is content with what he has de- 
cided upon as the best today, may find him- 
self hopelessly behind the times a week 
hence. So the subject is really inexhausta- 
ble. What the writer hopes to accomplish 
by this attempt is to do what he can to di- 
rect che minds and pens of our able sports- 
man-writers into this channel, and away 
from discussions that savor of personalities. 

Many of us have read and assimilated a 
great deal concerning the ballistics of the 
modern high-power cartridges, both domes- 
tic and foreign. We have also been treated 
to many able articles relative to the compar- 
ative merits of foreign and domestic rifles. 
This discussion may or may not have 
changed the opinions of sportsmen who have 
read the articles upon all sides of the two 
subjects, but it certainly has been instruct- 
ive withal, and served to increase and stir 
up new interest within us. As for the 
writer, by following the discussion closely 
and making observations along the lines 
pointed out, he has experienced a change as 
regards his preference of rifles. This does 
not imply that others must necessarily do 
so or lose their caste as sportsmen or gen- 
tlemen. You are “allright” whatever your 
choice of rifle, or whatever you believe to 
be the best cartridge. But, if by observa- 
tion, instruction and experience expressed, 





as the writer hopes to express his here, you 
are led to see some things which you may 
have not thought of before, and which may 
be of service to you, the object shall have 
been accomplished. 

Our government seems to have evolved a 
military cartridge which has no equal as re- 
gards accuracy at extreme ranges. This car- 
tridge also is reputed as having the highest 
Velocity of any military cartridge extant, 
and only the Ross-Ely in the sporting car- 
tridges can lay claims to any higher veloc- 
ity. The trajectory figures are the very 
best, as regards flatness. All these qualities 
are highly desirable in hunting or sporting 
cartridge, as well as a target cartridge. But 
owing to its full metal-patched, pointed bul- 
let its efficiency for killing such game as 
our grizzly bear or heavy moose is lacking. 
The striking-force, stopping-power is lack- 
ing. The question is then, “Can we find a 
combination that would have all the accu- 
racy, extreme range, high velocity and flat 
trajectory of the 1906 government cartridge, 
and also the smashing-power of even the 
.30-40 government cartridge with soft-point 
bullets, which has proven all-sufficient for 
all our American big game, including grizzly 
and moose?” The chief reason for desiring 
a cartridge embodying all these advantages 
is that most of us would like a rifle that 
would cover our every requirement at big 
game hunting and also put us in position to 
use our rifle at the range, where our skill is 
put to test at all ranges up to and beyond 
a thousand yards. Every type of rifle dif- 
fers in many respects from other types. 
Every rifle of even the same type 
has its individuality, and no two 
of them balance, shoot or feel just 
alike in the hands of a marksman. There- 
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fore, if you have time and opportunity for 
rifle practice at home, you prefer to use the 
rifle which you expect to use on your hunt- 
ing trip, that your proficiency thus acquired 
may serve you best at the moment when 
you stand looking across a gulch at a mam- 
moth Rocky Mountain sheep or closing in 
upon Mr. Grizzly, or taking snap shots at a 
bounding buck. The rifle that will take care 
of your error in calculating the distance be- 
tween you and your sheep by its dependable 
accuracy and flat trajectory; or expend its 
full striking force of 2,500 to 3,200 pounds 
tearing up the “works” inside Mr. Grizzly, as 
you close upon him or as he is charging you; 
or will fly to your face with the ease, con- 
venience and precision of a shot gun as Mr. 
Buck bounds along from one cover to anoth- 
er;—that is the hunting rifle you want. That 
is also the target rifle you want—in fact, 
the only rifle you want, unless it should be 
a .22 for summer sport, or to take fishing. 

Now, a suggestion: The Sauer-Mauser, 
20-inch barrel, bored, rifled, and chambered 
for the U. S. government 1906 cartridge, 
and vented for increased accuracy;—car- 
tridges loaded with the regular charge of 
powder and a sharp-pointed, soft-nosed bul- 
let of 180 or 190 grains. 

The Sauer-Mauser incorporates the ac- 
knowledged safety of the Mauser bolt; 
worksmanship that will satisfy all but those 
who are very fastidious indeed; beauty of 
outline and symmetry pleasing to the eye, 
and handling like a shot gun. I would also 
prefer to have the rifle fitted with Lyman’s 
No. 1 sight fitted to the bolt (not the Re- 
ceiver-sight), folding-leaf sight and regula- 
tion front sight, as furnished by Sauer. Also 
a 41% power adjustable and removable Jef- 
frey Telescope sight. With this combination 
a man would be prepared for any kind of 
big-game hunting in America, and also have 
a rifle ranking right up with our own good 
Springfield for the range. 

Some may say that the sharp-pointed, 
lead bullet built of the same shape as the 
government Spitzer or Thomas, is an impos- 
sibility. Others would say that a bullet of 
that type would break up on impact at the 
2,700 or 2,750 feet muzzle velocity. I would 
just point out that Jeffrey’s .333 caliber car- 
tridge, with 2,600 feet muzzle velocity and 
sharp-pointed, soft-pointed bullet, is recom- 
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mended by them as being about twice as 
efficient as the .303 British cartridge with 
soft-pointed bullets at the shorter range, and 
as having much more than double that bul- 
let’s efficiency at ranges of 400 yards and 
over. Everything from elephant down has 
been killed with this .333 cartridge and their 
model of the Mauser rifle. Still others 
might say that if the Jeffrey .333 is a sharp- 
pointed bullet, and so little larger than the 
government 1906, why not select that rifle 
for use instead of suggesting the above com- 
bination? There are several reasons why, as 
follows: 

Jeffrey, and all English gun and rifle 
makers, cater to a very rich class of patron- 
age and their rifles are high in prices—too 
high, as compared with what the Sauer-Mau- 
ser sells for in this country with the 35% 
duty. The Sauer is as carefully rifled and 
finished and furnished with as good grade 
stock and engraving as the most of the Eng- 
lish Mausers. In fact, the same manufac- 
turer in Germany furnishes nearly all Eng- 
lish and German manufacturers with the 
Mauser action. The Sauer-Mauser is fitted 
with a raised matted rib, of one piece with 
the barrel, which adds to the beauty of the 
arm, aids in quick shots, and resists much of 
the well known “flip” characteristic of the 
extremely highpower rifles of today. 

The reasons for desiring the 1906 govern- 
ment cartridge case for this rifle are also 
many. First, it has demonstrated its su- 
periority for accuracy, low trajectory, hign 
velocity and energy at all ranges. It is pro- 
vided with a good, safe air-space, and is 
susceptible of being loaded with a variety 
of charges of powder and shapes and types 
of bullet to cover all the wide range of 
shooting, from target work at the range and 
mountain sheep shooting at long and un- 
known distances, to the killing of moose 
and Alaska brown bear. The cartridge is 
made in America, and we can get them 
duty-free. If the sharp soft-point bullet re- 
ferred to here could be obtained of U. M. 
Co., or any other good American manufac- 
turer, it would be all that is lacking, for 
the U. M. C. Co already make a _ round 
shaped, soft-point bullet for this cartridge, 
as I have already had 200 of them and used 


them in my Springfield. It is all one could 
desire for bear or moose, but it falls back 
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somewhere between the old .30-40 Krag and 
the .03 government when it is called upon ¥ 
to go the long ranges, and falls off in ve- 
locity. I do not think it any superior to the 
.03 government in accuracy, and it appears 
to have a higher trajectory at equal ranges. 
However, it will not give the trouble as re- 
gards cupro-nickle fouling for which the 
.03 is famous. Sauer will build anything a 
customer wants, and the telescope can be a 
matter of choice between some of our do- 
mestic ones if you do not like Jeffrey’s. 
You will need one, though, if you expect to 
hunt mountain sheep—one you can detach 
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instantly and put in your case or belt when 
you get into the brush. Do not make the 
mistake of getting one without adjustment, 
both for wind and elevation. Jeffrey's is a 
pretty good “range-finder” after you have 
used it awhile: -You soon become ac- 
customed to know pretty nearly the dis- 
tances you are shooting by the position of 
the lens, which has a micrometer adjust- 
ment for focusing. 

Now I am through. If the editor does not 
consign this to his waste-basket, I may give 
you an account of my recent trip to the 
Clear Water country, Idaho. 


Experiments with Various Rifles 
By Harvey A. Donaldson. 


I have just received the January number 
of Outdoor Life. It gets better every month. 
1 have been reading it now for many years, 
and although I subscribe for several other 
sporting magazines, Outdoor Life takes the 
lead. I always enjoy the discussions in the 
Arms and Ammunition department. 

Why is it that we don’t hear more from 
the users of the .25-20, .25-21, .28-30, .22-20, 
.82 Ideal and .32-40, on small game such as 
fox, squirrel and woodchuck, and also for 
target shooting. Surely there are a good 
many shooters, like myself, that are enjoy- 
ing this kind of hunting. 

Most of my sport with a rifle is confined 
to target shooting and such small game 
hunting as is to be found here in the Mo- 
hawk Valley. I have spent considerable time 
and money in trying to perfect an outfit for 
this sort of hunting; have been trying to 
find an ideal “’chuck” rifle—one that was 
equally good for fine target work and wood- 
chuck hunting. Many of your readers will, 
no doubt, differ from me in selecting such 
a rifle, but I thought possibly my experience 
might be of help to some that read the 
Arms and Ammunition department. In the 
last ten years I have used, and still own, 
over a dozen different rifles. A few of 
them I will write about at this time. The 
things most desired in a rifle for this kind 
of shooting are: extreme accuracy, low tra- 
jectory and good killing power. I think a 
single-shot rifle is preferable, for one shot, 
correctly placed, usually does the work. I 





find I can do better work with a rifle hav- 
ing a heavy barrel. 

My first rifle for small game hunting was 
a .22 caliber Stevens Favorite, fitted with 
Lyman sights. This is a very accurate little 
rifle, but I soon found it lacked power. I 
was then using the .22 short cartridge. It 
makes a fine squirrel rifle, only some peo- 
ple would like a repeater for this class of 
shooting. 

My next rifle was a .25 caliber Stevens 
rim fire, in the Favorite model. This also 
proved a very accurate rifle. I have used it 
for target work up to 200 yards, but wasn’t 
satisfied, for I wanted a heavier rifle, so 
got a_ .32-40 Marlin repeater. I killed a 
great many “’chucks” with this rifle, and 
was sure I had found the ideal gun for this 
work. 

I loaded my own ammunition and experi- 
mented with several loads from the short- 
range up to the high-power, using soft-nose 
bullets. The high-power loads were too 
powerful, and I did not think the shell was 
just suited for loading with short-range 
loads, using black powder, with wads, on 
account of the shell having quite a taper, 
although I used sawdust and also Cream of 
Wheat to fill up the air space. 

I found out later, in using smokeless pow- 
der, that it works nicely when loaded loose 
in the shell, requiring no wads. I got an 
idea the recoil was too great for fine hold- 
ing—this rifle only weighed about 7 pounds 
—and so I turned back to the smaller cali- 
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bers and bought a fine Stevens Ideal range 
rifle, No. 45, bored to shoot the .22 caliber 


long rifle cartridge. This rifle has a very 
delicate trigger pull and weighs about eight 
pounds. It has done very fine work on the 
target even up to 200 yards, and has dropped 
a good many woodchucks. 

After a while I found that “’chucks” hit 
in the shoulder would get in their holes 
before I could reach them. I dug a few out 
to make sure that they were hit. After this 
experience I wanted a gun that would “muss 
’em up some,” so got a .44 caliber Marlin 
repeater, and it has always “made good.” 
When it comes to killing power, a “ ’chuck” 
would drop in a heap, even from a shot 
through the paunch. The only fault I could 
find was the high trajectory. It required a 
careful estimate on the distance when shoot- 
ing up hill and down at 200 yards, in crder 
not to go over or under the mark. 

About this time I got the idea in my head 
that I wanted a Savage .303, so got one with 
26-inch round barrel and Lyman sights. I 
killed several “’chucks” using the full load 
with soft-nose bullets; found they were very 
accurate and I didn’t have to estimate the 
distance as closely as when using the old 
.44 caliber cartridge. After hearing a few 
soft-nose bullets go humming through the 
air on striking stones, and even soft ground, 
I decided I was using too powerful a load 
for a thickly-settled farming community. 

I bought a set of Ideal loading tools, 
No. 3, with several different loading cham- 
bers and moulds, thinking I would try a 
moderate load with smokeless powder. I 
tried the 170-grain Kephart bullet, Ideai No. 
311207, and found J had a very accurate and 
pleasant cartridge to shoot. For short range 
work I used the 100-grain bullet, Ideal No. 
30810, which is cast .311, with 5 grains of 
Savage powder No. 2. 

About this time I began to read about 
the .22 caliber Winchester Automatic rifle. 
I bought one; but didn’t like the rear sight, 
being more used to a Lyman aperture. The 
barrel of this arm is quite short and this 
brings the sights on the barrel very close 
together, so I got a Marble rear sight, but 
had to drill holes in stock and tang, and fit 
sight in place, as there were no screw holes 
such as are on most rifles. This rifle is 
very handy on account of short barrel; it 
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has good weight and the balance and hang 
are perfect. I never had it refuse to work 
and it has been used in all kinds of weather. 
It cleans the easiest of any rifle I ever used, 
which is no small thing if much shooting is 
done. 

This arm makes an ideal squirrel rifle, 
the trigger pull seems a trifle heavy, com- 
pared to the 1%-pound pull on my heavier 
rifles, but one soon becomes accustomed to 
the long drag of the trigger. I have several 
times hit squirrels when they were running 
along a limb fairly “humping themselves” to 
get away. 

I find it is good practice to start a can 
or small pail rolling down a hill and then 
open fire when it’s on the jump. It does 
not take many shots before you find you 
are hitting the can. I think this is due to 
the perfect hang of this rifle. 

I was still looking for an ideal “ ’chuck” 
gun, when I began to read about the cele- 
brated Stevens-Pope barrels. Their system 
of rifling seemed to get results, for here 
was a barrel that would shoot finer than a 
person could hold. I decided the .28-30-120 
cartridge was the best size for my use with 
this barrel, so placed my order for a Stev- 
ens-Pope Ideal range rifle No. 45, with a 
heavy, 28-inch barrel, special selected stock 
and heavy Scheutzen butt plate; this rifle 
to be sighted with full Lyman sights and an 
8-power Special Stevens Ideal telescope, fit- 
ted with micrometer side-mounts on the bar- 
rel; the barrel to be bored according to the 
Pope system, tested and sighted at the fac- 


“tory. After waiting nearly two months this 


rifle came to me—the finest piece of work 
I ever saw in the gun line. 

I have tried it on “’chucks” at all ranges 
and have never had one get away from me 
when fairly hit. Quite a few of these shots 
were fired as the animals lay in the hole, 
with just the head showing, sometimes just 
the top of the head at that, which makes a 
very difficult shot. 

The Stevens company are putting a very 
fine telescope sight on the market. With 
my glass of 8 power I can hold the cross- 
hairs with ease on the eye, ear or throat of 
a “’chuck” at quite long range. Anyone 
buying a rifle for small game hunting should 
have it fitted with a Stevens “’scope” of 
from 4 to 8 power, if they would get the 
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most pleasure out of this class of shooting. 

The .28-30-120 Stevens center fire cart- 
tridge is, to my idea, the best small-bore, 
all-around cartridge on the market today for 
small game hunting and fine target work. 
The shell is 2% inches long, straight inside 
and slightly tapered outside, and is made 
extra heavy. I find them practically ever- 
lasting. Being straight inside, reduced 
charges with a wad on the powder can be 
used, and accuracy maintained. The slight 
taper on the outside, unlike the .25-21 and 
.25-25, makes the extraction easy and posi- 
tive. By snapping the lever down sharply 
the shell is thrown clear from the barrel. 
Here is what the Stevens company has to 
say of this cartridge: 

“Notwithstanding its relatively heavy 
powder charge it is one of the cleanest- 
shooting cartridges we have ever brought 
out and will perform satisfactorily for long 
series of shots without cleaning. As a 
hunting load it will be found right for any- 
thing smaller than a deer; in fact, if held 
correctly, it is powerful enough for this 
game, and when used with a sharp-point 
bullet it makes a very fine squirrel or small 
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game rifle. Its curve is very flat, more so 
than the .25-21-86, a fact that must appeal 
to every hunter.” 

I use King’s Semi-Smokeless powder in 
reloading, and have ‘no trouble in cleaning 
either the barrel or the shells, as this pow- 
der burns very moist. For “ ’chucks,” etc., 
I use the hollow-point bullet, Ideal No. 283,- 
228, cast from pure lead, and for squirrels 
the 121-grain sharp-point bullet, Ideal No. 
285222, cast 1 to 20. The bullets fit friction- 
tight in shell, with no crimp, the powder 
charge being 26 grains of F. G. King’s semi- 
Smokeless. 

For short range work I use a round bullet 
that weighs about 34 grains when cast 1 
to 12, with 4 grains of Savage Smokeless 
powder No. 2, placing a thin wad over pow- 
der. The bullet is placed in mouth of shell 
just flush with the end. I then run a lubricant 
around bullet. This is a very accurate load, 
only I have to change the sighting when us- 
ing it. 

At another time I will tell the readers of 
Outdoor Life about the fine work this rifle 
will do on the target when loading with the 
Stevens-Pope muzzle-loading outfit. 


Mr. Gilman’s Reasons for Preferring the Revolver in .25 Caliber 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The publication of 
his plea for making the then proposed rim- 
fire revolver a .25 instead of a .22 some 
three months after it was written, has put 
the writer in a somewhat strained and false 
position. 

So far as he knew, at the time of writ- 
ing, the rim-fire revolver was still some- 
thing hoped for in the future. It was only 
after he had mailed in his copy and was out 
of touch with writing machinery that he dis- 
covered an announcement, in a sportsman’s 
paper taken on the trip, of the .22 caliber 
rim-fire arm promised by the Colt’s people. 

A .22 caliber R. F. revolver is a whole lot 
better than uo rim-fire revolver at all, and 
the writer finds himself in the unpleasant 
position of having to either seem to lay 
down under the arguments of Mr. Haines or 
else of continuing what might be construed 
as an effort to reopen a campaign already 
happily concluded. 

To have drawn the fire of Ashley Haines 


on his first entry to the field of fire arms 
controversy is more than the writer had 
hoped. To ask him to abandon 4 contest 
which promises him considerable advance- 
ment—win, lose or draw—while he has a 
cartridge left in his bandolier, is an exces- 
sive demand upon human nature. So here 
goes for a second clip-full. 

When Mr. Haines suggests a cylinder 
bored for more than six .22 long rifle car- 
tridges, he is asking for something he don’t 
want. It would be easy enough to load and 
fire such a revolver, but when it comes to 
filling it up for a second round, there is go- 
ing to be trouble. The writer wrecked a 
hinged-frame .22 in one of the cheaper 
makes trying to open it after firing seven 
.22 short smokeless cartridges. The shells 
stuck so tight that the ejecting cam, failing 
to budge them, lifted the whole cylinder 
loose from its moorings. The same loads in 
a Smith & Wesson .22 held fast against all 
pressure put on the hand ejector and were 
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finally driven out by pounding the same 
against the heel of the writer’s shoe. The 
empty shells moved but a fraction of an 
inch at atime. Feeling that such treatment 
was not the best thing for the sylinder align- 
ment, the writer exhausted a copious supply 
of matches pushing the shells out singly 
on that occasion, and ever after has stuck 
to black powder. 

As the mechanism is the same—in fact 
no arm could function better and its size 
and weight are its only defects—the writer 
fails to see how making the revolver on a 
heavier frame than the .22 S. & W. is going 
to make it any easier to push out exploded 
smokeless shells. [ fear that, to be a suc- 
cess, Mr. Haines’ ten-shot .22 will have to 
be built on the old single action frame in 
order to get effective ejection. 

Yet, so far as the writer can figure it 
out, the fact that smokeless loads are al- 
ready fabricated in that caliber, is the chief 
advantage of the .22 over the .25. 

Mr. Haines makes a considerable point 
of the ability of a certain person to shoot 
equally well with a varied assortment ot 
pistols and revolvers. This is decidedly be- 
side the writer’s argument, which was not 
that practice with a .22 was useless in pre- 
paring a man to shoot the service revolver, 
but only that a certain person thought it 
was—an opinion the writer shares to a mod- 
ified degree. 

Mr. Haines is correct in saying the cyl- 
inder of the police positive is too short to 
chamber the .25 R. F. Stevens cartridge. 
The writer mentioned this model because it 
seemed to best gibe with the popular craze 
for light-weight hand arms. Personally he 
considers the “police positive special” model 
mentioned by Mr. Haines of much more sat- 
isfactory size and weight for a revolver of 
this caliber. 

Something over-looked by Mr. Haines is 
that even the long rifle .22 can ill spare the 
18 per cent. loss of energy frequently stated 
to be the minimum loss due to the break 
between the cylinder and barrel of the best 
built revolvers. Velocity and energy figures 
for both cartridges not being available, the 
best the writer can do is to compare their 
powder charges. Certainly no one can dis- 
pute that the eleven grains of powder in the 
.25 have more energy to spare than the five 
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grains in the .22. It follows, then, that the 
.25 in a revolver will give a velocity of rea- 
sonable intensity, while the .22, already near 
the dead minimum of power, will fall dan- 
gerously below what is required for open-air 
target shooting and small game work. 

My advocacy of the .25 R. F. is based on 
more than a mere belief that it is the small- 
est rim-fire cartridge which will handle and 
shoot satisfactorily in a revolver. After an 
experience with both the .22 and the .25 car- 
tridges, the former, in both rifle and revol- 
ver, and the latter in the rifle, extending 
over more than ten years, the writer is per- 
sonally convinced that the .25 R. F. goes a 
long way toward solving the problem of a 
small battery of arms covering all classes 
of shooting which is at once the delight and 
the despair of every shooter. He believes 
that it strikes a medium between the .22, 
which is not quite powerful enough for all 
small game and short range target work, 
and the .25-20 and .32-20, which are a bit too 
powerful and one of which bears a poor rep- 
utation for accuracy. He would not, how- 
ever, have cared to set up his opinion on 
this phase of the subject were it not for the 
endorsement given the .25 R. F. in Outdoor 
Life by Lieut. S. A. Wallen, whose comments 
may be found in the December issue. Be- 
lieving that this cartridge offers a chance 
to let one rifle wear out the cleaning rod 
—and the shooter—where two taxed both 
before, he naturally is anxious to see a re- 
volver of the same caliber placed on the 
market. 

Mr. Haines lays considerable stress upon 
the fact that the .25 R. F. cartridge lists at 
$14 a thousand, while the .382 S. & W. long 
lists at $12 a thousand. As the writer does 
not buy his cartridges at list prices, but at 
retail, paying $7.55 a thousand, or 80 cents 
a hundred for his .25 R. F. cartridges, this 
list price don’t impress him very strongly. 
Just why the .32 S. & W. should be dragged 
into this discussion is not particularly plain, 
but since it is in let it be noted that the fact 
they list at $12 a thousand would not pre- 
vent the writer’s dealer from charging him 
$0.97 a hundred for them—in fact, though 
this is his printed price. it is quite possible 
he would accept an entire dollar without a 
struggle. Of course it has been noted by 
Mr. Haines that the .32 S. & W. cartridges 









































can be reloaded—but if going in for the re- 
loading proposition, why not abandon the 
small caliber altogether for squib-loads in 
a grown-up gun? 

While on this matter of prices, don’t 
iet’s forget the excellent .25 short R. F., a 
cartridge well adapted to indoor work—list- 
ing at $10 and retailing at $5.39 per M. 
This is getting dangerously close to Mr. 
Haines’ .22 W. R. F. As a matter of fact, 
this short cartridge, somewhat less powerful 
than the .22 W. R. F., promises to be its equal 
in accuracy for indoor work, while out of 
doors, on either target or small game, the 
regular .25-11-67 load has the .22-7-45 consid- 
erably outclassed. 

It is true, of course, that the .25 R. F. in 
any load, costs more than the most expen- 
sive .22. In the writer’s opinion, it is 
worth it. 

Greatly as these figures upset one of Mr. 
Haines’ best arguments, they are not set 
forth at this length for that purpose alone. 
It is plain, from the fact that Mr. Haines 
has walked so unsuspectingly into the cul- 
de-sac between the list and retail prices of 
the .25 R. F. that his experience with that 
cartridge is nil, for no man who had ever 
shot this cartridge would make his mistake. 
The writer is pretty sure that if Mr. Haines 
will take the trouble to shoot the .25 R. F. 
some—incidentally enjoying the luxury of a 
small game rifle in which there is room for 
the simultaneous presence of a standard 
brass cleaning rod and a real rag—he will 
be inclined to regard the claims of this ex- 
cellent load with more favor. 

The .25 R. F. Stevens is a_ cartridge 
which is much liked and greatly admired 
by everyone who knows it. 

Cc. L. GILMAN. 


As I considered the matter of the manu- 
facture of the .22 caliber revolver at some 
length in the article referred to by Mr. Gil- 
man, I do not deem it necessary to use 
much space in commenting on Mr. Gilman's 
article above. 

Mr. Gilman is right as to shells extract- 
ing with difficulty in a .22 caliber revolver, 
if loaded with smokeless powder 
more chambers would add to the difficuity 
when using these cartridges 
would be no tro 
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or semi-smokeless cartridges were used. I 
know that the cylinder of the Colt New Po- 
lice is large enough to be chambered for 
more than six cartridges, but whether it 
could be chambered for nine or ten [ can 
not say. I think, however, that it could be 
chambered for eight or nine. 

As the use of a cheap .22 doesn’t inter- 
est me greatly, the wrecking of one in ex- 
tracting tight shells is passed by as unim- 
portant. As to the .22 S. & W. H. E., about 
the only way in which it can be criticized 
is as to its weight and size; so far as mate- 
rial and workmanship are concerned it is 
past criticism, but there are very few who 
can secure any great accuracy with it, sim- 
ply due to its being too light and small for 
good average work at practical ranges un- 
der average conditions. It is not guaran- 
teed with smokeless cartridges (though I 
understand some are made expressly for it) 
as the heads of shells frequently blow off. 
If we get in trouble using a cartridge for 
which the arm was never intended, and is 
not guaranteed to use, we can blame no one 
but ourselves. But not considering smoke- 
less cartridges in the .22 caliber, we have 
the black and semi-smokeless ones, and, so 
far as I know, the .25 Stevens has no ad- 
vantages in these respects. 

As to the amount of energy lost in the 
revolver, due to leakage of gas at joint be- 
tween cylinder and barrel, I would refer the 
reader ta the article by Mr. DeAngelis in 
the September number of Outdoor Life for 
1909. After reading this I think he will de- 
cide that this is not as much as is gener- 
ally supposed. 

In considering a revolver of .22 caliber 
I did not have the .22 long rifle cartridge 
particularly in mind. The .22 Winchester 
special—a more powerful load—would suit 
me better and is the one the Colts people 
are likely to build their revolver for if they 
should make for any. As there seems to be 
about as many opinions as to calibers as 
there are shooters there is nothing certain 
as to their finally producing anything in the 
rim fire line. 

Just a word here as to my rea 
sons for quoting list prices instead of retail 
in my former article. List prices of all the 
cartridge manufacturers are the same. Re- 
tail prices are not. In the larger cities, 
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where there is more competition, retail 
prices are more uniform, but in the smaller 
towns retail prices vary greatly, and a man 
is charged any price the merchant thinks 
he can hold him up for. Hence my reason 
for using list prices as a comparison be- 
tween the various sizes then being consid- 
ered. 

Although coming “dangerously close” to 
the .22 W. R. F. for prices, as Mr. Gilman 
states, the .25 short could not come near 
this .22 as regards range or accuracy. [I ad- 
mit that I have had no experience with the 
.25 rim fire, and this admission is cheerfully 
rendered, but it is possible that I may have 
fired as many thousands of the .32 S. & W. 
long from both Colt and S. & W. revolvers, 
and these in the black, smokeless and semi- 
smokeless loads, both factory and reloaded, 
as has Mr. Gilman of the .25’s. This might 
enable me to express an opinion as to the 
excellence of this cartridge, though I have 
to admit, and again this is cheerfully hand- 
ed out, that I was not aware that this car- 
tridge retailed less than the .25 Stevens 
while it listed higher. I had thought it per- 
fectly fair when quoting list prices and only 
used the list prices to demonstrate that all 
of the cartridges | mentioned were cheaper 
than the .25’s. As to the .32’s mentioned, I 
seem to have been wrong. 

I do not deny that the .25 Stevens is an 
excellent cartridge, and possibly all that Mr. 
Gilman claims for it. I do think, however, 
that it is a more expensive one than those 
who are looking for a revolver to afford 
much practice at small expense are ready to 
purchase. I also thought that one might as 
well use the .32 Colt New Police. so far as 


cost of cartridges was concerned, and, as 
mentioned before, this arm can now be had. 
As to using squib loads, this will not give 
us the cheap shooting we want, for if we 
purchase these loaded they will be expen- 
sive as compared to the .22’s, and if we re- 
load it will take time, and—‘“time is money.” 
Looking at the matter from all points, it 
would appear that it would have to be a .22 
of some kind if we are to have anything 
better, so far as expense is concerned, than 
we now have. The .25 would answer were 
is not for the cost of cartridges. Of course, 
we have the .25 short, as mentioned by Mr. 
Gilman, but this is more expensive than the 
.22’s and as to being worth the difference 
I am doubtful. 

As to whether we get a revolver to use 
a rim fire cartridge or not, time alone will 
tell. Certainly not unless shooters can 
unite on some one caliber and model of re- 
volver and then “hang together” until man- 
ufacturers can determine what is really 
wanted, when we will get the gun. Unless 
we all pull together we get nothing. Mr. 
Gilman’s views in this matter are entitled 
to as much respect as any one’s, but I am 
inclined to think that there is more pros- 
pect of a .22 being placed on the market 
than a .25, and that the .22 is the one the 
majority of the shooters want, and the cali- 
ber that would give better satisfaction for 
more purposes than the other. This is only 
an opinion of mine, however, while Mr. Gil- 
man holds another, which, by the way, is his 
privilege, and this I am bound to respect, 
and simply because we fail to agree is no 
reason why we will not remain the best of 
friends. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Answer to Mr. Roberts’ Statement on Remington Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to Mr. 
A. M. Roberts’ communication in the Feb- 
ruary number of Outdoor Life in re Reming- 
ton pump gun, beg to say that I have used 
one of these guns for two seasons on uack, 
quail, grouse, and also at the trap on both 
singles and doubles and have never had a 
jam or trouble of any kind. I have even 
tried to jam the gun by working the action 
slowly, by making half opening and closing 
movement, etc., without avail. The most 
that can be accomplished along these lines 





is that if a half closing movement is exe 
cuted ‘the empty shell will return into the 
barrel and the new shell will remain in the 
magazine. I have used all the repeaters on 
the market, and, as Mr. Roberts knows, it 
is quite easy to completely jam some of 
them, by making an incomplete moyement 
of the slide, thus throwing two shells into 
the receiver at once. This cannot be done, 
or at least I have been unable to accom- 
plish it with the Remington pump gun. 
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Mr. Roberts says in his article that he 
has had the drop of the stock changed to 


3%-inch at heel. It is quite possible that 
this has put some of the mechanism out of 
alignment resulting in faulty action. 

While on this subject I might state as my 
belief that if Mr. Roberts will use a gun 
with a 2-inch drop at heel for one full sea- 
son he will never return to any greater drop 
at heel. I used a 2%-inch drop for several 
years and thought I could not use a straight 
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stock, but when one gets used to the straight 
stock he never goes back to any crooked 
stock. However, this is for one to decide 
for himself. 

I would suggest that Mr. Roberts send 
this gun to the factory and have the Rem- 
ington people examine as to the cause of the 
trouble, which will probably be found in the 
changing of the drop of the stock as stated 
by Mr. Roberts. W. A. LEACH. 

South Dakota. 


Rifles in Cold Weather 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having lived here 
in the Yukon Territory now for nearly a 
year and having hunted this winter in 
pretty cold weather, I will state for the 
benefit of readers of Outdoor Life that all 
rifles will freeze up when used in extreme 
cold unless the arm is taken apart and all 
grease removed from the working parts. My 
.25-35 Winchester froze up on me at about 
10° below zero. [I removed firing pin and 
wiped off all grease and then treated the 
magazine the same way. After this the 
rifle never failed to work and never missed 
fire and this after standing out doors all 
night with the magazine full, and tried the 
next morning at 26° below zero. 

My partner had a .35 Remington auto- 
loading rifle. It froze up and jammed in 
great style, and for several days it was 
warmer at times where he was, owing to 
lurid language. Finally we removed the bolt 
and cleaned it thoroughly, but found that 
the trouble was mostly in the barrel sleeve. 
We then tackled the barrel. We had no 
spanner wrench, so we used the back of a 
butcher knife and finally got it apart and 
found lots of heavy grease which, when 
froze, made it impossible for the barrel to 
slide back. We wiped off all grease and the 
rifle worked at any temperature that we ex- 
perienced after that perfectly. 

I find by inquiry that freezing up is not 
confined to these two makes of rifles, by 
any means. They all do it. One old hunter 
poured alcohol into the action of his rifle 
and then set it on fire after removing stock 
and fore-end, but this method is, it seems to 
me, a rather severe one for tempered 
springs and does not remove the dirt other 
than grease, as thoroughly a: it might. 





The rifles used here by the most success- 
ful hunters seem to be the .30-40, .33, .30-30 
and .25-35 Winchesters, with a few .303 Sav- 
age and British army cartridges. The .22 
caliber is very much in evidence here, as 
everywhere else on the coast, as a small 
game rifle. Perhaps there are more .30-40s 
and .30-30s used than any other size and 
a lightweight arm is nearly always demand- 
ed. Miniature loads for high power arms 
are most universally discarded, the reason 
I hear given is “they shoot in another place” 
—that is, a different place from the regu- 
lar high-power load. L. C. REED. 

Whitehorse, Yukon. 


[Note.—The fact that rifles will freeze up 
when used in extreme cold can nearly al- 
ways be attributed to the use of too much 
oil, or, as is often the case, thick grease. 
From Mr. Reed’s interesting letter we do 
not understand that the rifles mentioned 
were at fault, nor that the manufacturers 
are to be censured for placing unreliable 
arms on the market, for the trouble all 
came about by the use of too much oll, or 
grease, when it is a fact generally recog- 
nized by those who have had any experi- 
ence in hunting in extreme cold that such 
should not be used. The writer has known 
of many rifles which were stated to be un- 
reliable in cold weather and jamming fre- 
quently, but he does not recall a single in- 
stance where these rifles (these were of the 
best makes) were not found to be filled 
with thick grease, with a generous supply 
of dirt thrown in for good measure. In ev- 
ery instance these rifles, after grease and 
dirt was removed, were found to function 
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perfectly. We might add, however, that in 
many cases the owners failed to profit by 
their experience and in time experienced the 
same difficulties due to the same cause— 
too much thick grease used where only a 
slight oiling with some very thin oil of the 
best grade should have been used. It would 
seem that nearly anyone who would give 
the matter any very serious thought would 
at once understand that thick grease of any 
kind should be kept out of the action of 
any firearm, but this is a matter that some 
seem never to learn, and that the use of 
such greases as bear’s oil, skunk grease, 


sweet oil and the like goes on as before, 
the rifle “freezes up,” jams and cuts up 
all kinds of capers and no one at fault but 
the makers. In Mr. Reed’s letter we have 
the true explanation and we only could wish 
that it were possible for every user of a 
rifle, or, for that matter, user of any fire- 
arm, had it placed before him. If this was 
possible, the chances are that we would 
hear less of rifles freezing and jamming 
than in the past, for many would certainly 
recognize the cause of their troubles and 
avoid them ever after by caring for their 
arms in an intelligent manner.—Editor.] 


A Young Hunter’s Opinion of Various Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very much in- 
terested in your Arms and Ammunition de- 
partment, and read with pleasure the vari 


ous articles published there. Now that this 
is a free country and that every man has 
the right to purchase any rifle, revolver or 
shotgun that he may prefer (if he has the 
price) I will give my opinion of a few of 
the arms some of the writers have been con- 
sidering. I see in the February number 
where a writer prefers a .32-40 Marlin to any 
other caliber mentioned in his article. I 
will take the .30-30 for myself every time 
for deer—not that it is the most popular 
rifle for all game under grizzlies, but that 
this ammunition can be had at nearly any 
store in a locality where there is any game 
larger than a fox. The Winchester carbine 
suits me better than anything else I have 
ever handled. If I were in a country where 
I would be allowed to kill a whole bunch of 
deer without moving out of my tracks, I 
would certainly have a .30-30 Remington au- 
tomatic, but for one deer a season the Win- 
chester carbine is as good 
needs. 

Another writer claims that the .32-20 is 
a better cartridge than the .25-20, but I pre- 
fer the latter. The .32-20 may tear a larger 
hole in a deer than the .25-20, but I think 
that neither was intended for such game, 
and that some arm far more powerful 
should give much better satisfaction. The 
.32-20 W. H. V. strikes a harder blow than 
the .25-20 W. H. V., but the .25-20 has the 
advantage in velocity and penetration. As 


as any man 





to accuracy I believe the .25 to be as ac- 
curate as the .32 ever was or will be. This 
last season I loaned my .25 to a friend and 
he brought back a buck which he said he 
killed with it at about 500 yards, with a 
single shot. 

Regarding the bolt action: I have a 7 mm. 
Spanish Mauser which I purchased from 
Bannerman of New York. It was in good 
condition when I received it and I think 
the man who invented it was a great deal 
wiser than the majority of men. It cer- 
tainly should be a good military arm and 
is a good hunting rifle. The Mauser is 
nearly as wicked a shooter as the New 
Springfield, but isn’t quite as light and han- 
dy to carry as the U. S. rifle. It has very 
little recoil as compared to the Krag or 
Springfield. 

As for hunting such “bad actors” as sil- 
ver tips the boit action, it seems to me, is 
a little slow, but if anyone should choose 
this arm they certainly would have an arm 
with sufficient power for nearly any game, 
though if I were going after Alaska bear I 
would take a .35 Remington automatic, a 
.405 Winchester or a .401 self loader of same 
make. I think any man would feel safer 
with one of the three than with the Mauser. 
What is the use of choosing a bolt action 
just for the sake of being able to clean from 
the breech? The level action guns can be 
cleaned with a string cleaner, and can be 
inspected with a barrel reflector or small 
piece of mirror. I am an American and do 
not believe in patronizing foreign makers 
when a good, sorviceable rifle can be had 
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at a lower price than the Mauser or any 
other of foreign make, which costs twice 
as much but are not twice as good as ours. 
The only reason I have for owning this for- 
eign gun is because it is a good, serviceable 
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gun and didn’t cost much. I do not want 
anyone to take my advice as I am only a 
nineteen-year-old kid and do not believe in 
dictating to older people. 

Colo. FIREARMS ENTHUSIAST. 


Regarding the .32 Winchester Special and Other Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One of your read- 
ers asked if a .32 Winchester Special was 
as accurate as a rifle. In my opinion a 
carbine will shoot closer at all reasonable 
hunting ranges than the average can hold. 
I have a friend here who is an expert in 
sighting guns, being one of the best ama- 
teur shots I know, and would rank well 
with Lieutenant Whelen in gun knowledge, 
and he claims that for hunting a carbine 
is as good as a rifle. I have a Stevens pis- 
tol, No. 35, with 8-inch barrel, which my 
friend sighted for me, with which he placed 
six shots in a space that could be covered 
with a dime at a distance of 35 feet. This 
is an excellent gun for grouse and other 
small game shooting. I should think that an 
automatic .22 with 8-inch barrel would also 
be O. K. Mr. Thomas is right about the 
.328; they are no good for a pocket gun; 
one Colt single action .45 is worth a dozen 
of them. Derringers are good but slow. I 
prefer a single action .45 Colt or a single 
action .44 S. & W. for a belt gun, and con- 
sider one as important on a hunt as a rifle. 


More Concerning the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to Mr. 
Cammack’s question regarding the .32 Win- 
chester special as a hunting arm I would 
Say the carbine is as accurate as the rifle 
of same caliber at all ranges up to 400 
yards, with the factory ammunition. I be- 


Will some one please give me his experi- 
ence with the three-barrel gun; also the .405 
Winchester? Has it greater recoil than the 
old .45-70 Springfield? Are the Colt double 
action rod-ejector models as reliable as the 
swing-out cylinder models of same make? 

[Note.—There have been several articles 
printed in Outdoor Life the past few 
months regarding the three-barrel gun. One 
of these will be found in the October issue, 
1909, and another in the January issue of 
the present year. Free recoil of the .405 
Winchester, 28.24 foot pounds; 45-70-405 
smokeless 12.24, black 16.24; 45-70-500 
smokeless 15.22; black 18.438. We believe 
the later models of the Colt double action 
revolvers, having the swing-out cylinders, 
will be found better than the old double 
action rod ejectors. None of the latter are 
listed in the Colt catalogue from which we 
infer that the manufacture of these have 
been discontinued. Perhaps some of our 
readers can answer the above questions 


more definitely. If so, we will be pleased 
to use at the first opportunity.—Editor.] 
Colo. A. G. L. 


.32 Winchester Special 


lieve he will make no mistake in getting the 
carbine as we all know it is easier to han- 
dle in the brush than the rifle. If Mr. Cam- 
mack desires to load his own high power 
cartridges let him try Ideal bullet No. 
321297 with 24 grains Lightning. 

Utah. ED. D. BANE. 


Wants It in .22 Winchester Special 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since reading the 
splendid articles contributed by Mr. C. L. 
Gilman and Ashley A. Haines in the January 
number, I can truly say that my interest has 
been aroused for the first time in a smajj. 
bore man-sized six-gun: 


Heretofore, when reading somebody’s 
views on a revolver using nothing stronger 
than the .22 long rifle, I was at a loss to 
»>derstand how they could advocate such a 
triffing gun as that would be, at least to my 
way of thinking 
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In the past ten years I have used a large 
number of the revolvers on the market in 
.22, .82, .38 and .44 calibers, and have fin- 
ally settled on and am using at the present 
time a S. & W. modern ’05 Military .38 spe- 
cial caliber and will continue to use it till 
someone can show me a better one. 

I can distinctly remember my disgust on 
a number of occasions when I carried a .22 
caliber revolver on tramping and hunting 
trips and shot rabbits with it only to see 
them jump and hike over the snow as though 
they were sent for and that meant another 
tramp through the snow and, perhaps, a half 
hour’s work with a notched switch to get 
Mr. Rabbit out of a hollow tree or log. 

I discarded that revolver mighty quick 
and I want to say right here that not an- 
other cent of mine shall ever be invested in 
a revolver using a cartridge less powerful 
than the .22 Winchester Special. 

I have fired thousands of .25 caliber Stev- 
ens cartridges in a rifle and have decided 
that for small game it is ideal, while not too 
small for an occasional shot at a woodchuck 
or crows and hawks. 

The chief objection to the .25 Stevens as 
I see it is the fact that it’s neither large 
enough for a big gun nor small enough for 
small game and practice at the target. 

I am sure if I owned a revolver built and 
chambered for the .25 Stevens I would feel 
that I had no use for the .38 special in this 
neck of the woods, and still it would not be 
an ideal gun for use in the gallery or to 
shoot rabbits and similar game because of 
the cost of ammunition, the noise and the 
weight. 

For use in a revolver where one wants to 
do a large amount of practicing I think the 
.22 Winchester special is the best all-around 
cartridge we have to choose from, as it has 
several distinct advantages over anything 
else. First, it is cheap; costs at retail only 
60 cents per 100, where the .25 Stevens 
would cost 80 cents per 100. 
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It is as cleanly as a cartridge can be 
made and can be carried loose in the pock- 
ets without danger of disturbing the seating 
of the bullet, which I have found to be a bad 
point in the .22 long rifle. 

It has power enough for the purpose in- 
tended, yet will not mutilate game. 

It is furnished in smokeless loads and 
with greaseless bullets, which allows it to 
be used in the gallery in my cellar and last 
but not the least of its merits is the fact 
as Mr. Haines mentioned, that it is eas- 
ily adapted to several revolvers now being 
made. 

My choice would be the S. & W. .32 hand 
ejector with either four or six inch barrel 
and target grips. This could be made to 
chamber eight cartridges and would not 
weigh over 22 ounces. 

For those who prefer a Colt, the Police 
Positive would be equally satisfactory, and 
on a revolver of this description and using 
only one certain load there would be very 
little use for target sights, which would 
make it better for use in a holster, and 
would also keep the price lower. 

To keep this gun from being classed as 
either a toy or cannon it seems to me it 
should weigh between 18 and 22 ounces, but 
for my own personal choice I would prefer 
it to weigh about 26 ounces, as I do not find 
my .38 special very heavy to carry in a 
shoulder holster and it weighs, loaded, 32 
ounces. 

If a gun of this description was put on 
the market it would forever put an end to 
my loading hundreds of squib loads with 
round ball, which gets tiresome to say the 
least. 

Let’s all work for the gun, gentlemen, if 
it suits you, and if we cannot have the .22 
Winchester Special we may have to compro- 
mise and take a .25 Stevens. 

If others have different views on this 
subject I for one, would be glad to read 
them. HARRY E. DELFS. 

Pennsylvania. 


Interested in Mr. Thomas’ Articles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The articles on the 
revolver by Mr. Chauncey Thomas are very 
interesting to me and I wish to say that he 
voices the sentiments of nearly all thai I 
have heard express themselves on the ques- 


tion. In choosing a revolver, like choosing 
a rifle or a shotgun, we want an exception- 
ally light arm with terrible execution and 
free from recoil, which is impossible. 

One difficulty I have found in trying to 
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shoot the modern double-action military re- 
volver is my inability to reach the trigger 
while bolding the handle properly and this 
is true of all who have a small hand. 
Some time ago I found in a pawnshop a 
revolver of the Webley pattern, shooting tne 
.450-13-225 cartridge and I believe it will 
haudle the Webley .45-20-230, as the cylinder 


Mr. Taylor to 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Chauncey 
Thomas, in the January number, has shown 
me, and in a most courteous manner, that 
I did not fully understand nor comprehend 
his idea of a self-spinning bullet fitted with 
a base cup. I must now say, and gladly, 
that Mr. Thomas is entirely right in his 
statement that this construction would dou- 
ble the pressure on base of bullet without 
increasing the chamber pressure, and I re- 
gret that I did not correctly understand his 
idea before writing my last letter. 

I took the .30 Springfield bullet for illus- 
tration in the December issue as I thought, 
and still think, that further progress will be 
made in this or a similar cartridge, and be- 
lieve that the rifled barrel is at present the 
greatest bar to that progress, as the rifling 
sets a limit which I believe has almost been 
reached at 2,700 or 3,000 foot seconds. It 
never occurred to me to consider the prop 
osition as related to 12 or 16 gauge guns, 
nor to velocities as low as 800 foot seconds, 
for the reason that at this velocity a rifled 
barrel and plain bullet are so very nearly 
satisfactory to all that we could no hope to 
meet with a cordial reception for a more 
expensive form of ammunition. 

In assuming that the rate of 3,240 revolu- 
tions per second was necessary for the .30 
caliber bullet, I was guided by the results 
determined by the tests of a 12-inch twist, 
as I have read (although I cannot remember 
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is long enough. The cylinder holds five car- 
tridges; it weighs 18 ounces empty, and 
21% ounces loaded. 

There are no proof marks or name to 
tell where it was made, but the weight and 
hang of it appealed to me and the general 
makeup seems the best for a large caliber 
pocket gun of any I have ever handled. 

New York. F. E. WILKINSON. 


Mr. Thomas 


where) that a 12-inch twist did not give the 
accuracy demanded at long ranges, with the 
United States Springfield, and the 10-inch 
twist was adopted from necessity. I there- 
fore assumed that this speed of revolution, 
if necessary in a bullet leaving a rifled 
barrel, would be equally necessary in a sim- 
ilar bullet leaving any other barrel. 

I am at a loss to apply any figures to a 
12 or 16 gauge bullet, as I have no idea 
what speed of rotation would be required 
to secure a steady flight of the bullet, and 
without knowing this it is impossible to de- 
termine the values of the other factors. 

I must say, with Mr. Thomas, that person- 
ally I am ignorant, and can make no at- 
tempt even to understand the apparently 
mysterious behavior of the figure 9 under 
some circumstances, and I am also likely to 
make just as many mistakes as another, so 
that I am always open to correction, and 
appreciate well-meant criticism. 

I hope my trail will some time cross that 
of Mr. Thomas, so we can have that smoke, 
and also in the meantime I hope to have the 
pleasure of reading much more from his 
typewriter on these subjects, so interesting 
to so many of us. I cannot find time my- 
self to enter into very many of our discus- 
sions, but heartily enjoy reading the views 
of others so long as they discuss arms and 
ammunition and not personalities. 

Maryland. J. E. TAYLOR. 


Woman’s Ability to Defend Herself 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice a little 
article by Mr. Chauncey Thomas on the 
“Woman's Pocket Gun,” and am sorry to 
note that he fails to mention the most ef- 
fective weapon she has—the broom handle. 
This simple contrivance, in the hands of the 


average woman, is practically an unlimited 
repeater, and she can hit the bull’s eye, or 
a tramp’s head with it every time. Of 
course, it’s not always handy, and in that 
case, and.if she has to be out on the street 
at night, without her husband, brother or 
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father to protect her, give her any revolver 
of good make, any caliber from .38 to .45, 
show her how it shoots, how to hold it and 
pull the trigger, and she will do the rest, 
and I would not have her aiming at me, 
because a woman will hit a man every time 
with a broom handle or a pistol, although 
she may miss him with a baseball or a 
brick. 

A woman’s nerves are steadier than a 
man’s because she does not use alcohol or 
tobacco, and when she has to defend her- 
self she has more at stake than a man and 
in time of danger she instinctively aims 
true, all of which makes her a better shot 
than a man. Also a woman shoots first 
and investigates afterwards, which natura.- 
ly makes a woman behind a gun more dan- 
gerous than a man behind a gun. Just give 
the lady any kind of a good hand gun, Mr. 
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Thomas, and then you stand from in front! 
Having five fingers on each hand like a 
man, and possessed of good average eye- 
sight, she can handle any hand gun as well 
as a man, so it is not necessary to choose 
one for her. 

If I may be allowed, I would suggest 
that Mr. Thomas instruct us all how to organ- 
ize little local shooting affrays to be called 
“Outdoor Life Revolver Clubs,” member- 
ship open to men and women, and sensible 
kids of both sexes. He probably would not 
make as much money out of it as the in- 
ventor of a patent medicine, but he would 
do much more for people’s health. I be- 
lieve that with proper (even written) in- 
structions, revolver shooting could be made 
as popular and as interesting as baseball or 
horse racing, and, with due precautions, 


just as safe DR. A. WINDSOR. 
Missouri. 


The .32 Winchester Special Carbine Satisfactory 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 206, Feb- 
ruary issue of Outdoor Life, I note inquiry 
by Earl E. Cormack, concerning the .32 Win- 
chester special carbine. I have used this 
carbine for the past eight years. I have not 
compared its shooting qualities over long 
ranges with full length rifle, but I have put 
it to the practical test in several of my hunt- 
ing trips. It is, in my opinion, the handiest, 
quickest, most effective gun I have ever 
used. For running shots and quick work it 
cannot be beat. I have had no opportunity 
to test its power on any game larger than 
deer, but have done some most effective 
work on fine specimens of the whitetail 
deer of Maine. 

The difference in length of barrel of the 
carbine and rifle does not, in my opinion, 


affect the accuracy of the gun over moder- 
ate range, but until accustomed to use of 
the shorter barrel it will be a little more 
difficult to hold fine. I have found this arm 
a hard hitter, convenient to carry, easy and 
rapid in manipulation, and sufficiently pow- 
erful for any game, excepting that class I 
have not met,—the big bear family, etc., 
where a fellow has need of the improved 
self-cocking, shuttle-feeding, rapid firing, dis- 
appearing cannon. But why carry such a 
weapon in a deer country, where only in the 
remotest event you may go up against black 
bear or moose? Even under those circum- 
stances the little pop squirt (.32 Winchester 
special carbine) will fill the bill to your en- 
tire satisfaction F. A. DORMAN. 
New York. 


Concerning “Two Kinds of Recoil” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read and 
re-read with much interest, and certainly 
with respect, the article by Mr. Chauncey 
Thomas, entitled “Two Kinds of Recoil,” in 
the October Outdoor Life, but I can hardly 
agree with some of his statements. I shall 
now quote these and endeavor to set forth 
my grounds for disagreement. 

“The actual recoil of a gun just equals 
the striking power of the bullet at the “* 


zle, plus the friction of the bullet and the 
powder gas on the inside of the barrel.” 
“These facts must not be forgotten—the ‘re- 
coil’ of a gun and ‘the striking power’ of a 
bullet are exactly the same thing.” 

I quote the following from Kent’s Me- 
chanical Engineer’s Pocket book,’ page 431, 
because I believe that it is more clear and 
concise than I can state it: 
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“Let W=the weight of the gun and car- 
riage; 
“Let V=the maximum velocity of recoil; 
“Let w=the weight of the projectile; 
“Let v=the muzzle velocity of the pro- 
jectile. 
“Then. since the momentum of the gun 
and carriage is equal to the momentum of 
wv.” 
the projectile, we have WV=wv, or V= 
Ww. 
Let us take the .33 Winchester as an ex- 
ample. : 
W=7.5 pounds; 
w= 200-700 pounds; 
v=2,000 feet per second; 
200x2000 
v= 
7000x7.5 
proximately). 


Now the energy of a body in motion is 
wv’. 


=7.6 feet per second (ap- 


2g 
Therefore the energy, called recoil of the 
7.5x7.6 


firearm=—-————6.7 foot-pounds. 


2x32 .2 

This 1s, theoretically, the recoil of the 
.383 Winchester and does not take into ac- 
count the friction of the bullet and the pow- 
der gas on the inside of the barrel. The 
“odd figures in the Winchester catalogue” 
were probably taken from a recoil dynamo- 
meter and are, therefore, greater than what 
we get by figures because of this same fric- 
tion. 

When Mr. Thomas applied the law that 
“action and reaction are equal and in oppo- 
site directions,” he does not seem to have 
taken into consideration the fact that the 
mass, and therefore the inertia of the fire- 
arm, is many times greater than the mass 
and inertia of the bullet. If the gun and pro- 
jectile were of equal mass, their velocities 
and therefore their energies, would be the 
same and the statements which I have 


quoted would be correct. 
“UN SIGNED.” 
Montana. 


The .22 Long Rilfle at 200 Yards 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While looking 
over the February, 1909, copy of Outdoor 
Life I ran across an article headed “The .22 
Caliber Rifle and Cartridge,” in which I was 
very much interested, inasmuch as I have 
made quite a study of that arm. In fact, at 
the Hazel Park Rifle Range, in North St. 
Paul, I was known as “That fellow with the 
pea-shooter.” 

Nevertheless, when conditions were right 
the little .22 would make the rest of them 
sit up and take notice. 

I was shooting a single shot Winchester 
rifle with a 30-inch No. 3 Pope barrel, with 
eight grooves and left hand twist. This bar- 
rel had a very slight taper or “choke” from 
breech to muzzle. 

Using U. M. C. black powder, .22 long- 
rifle cartridges and shooting at rest, I used 
to average about 200 on the German ring 
200-yard target. The following is the best 


10-shot string I obtained with this rifle. 
Save for the unfortunate second shot, the 
score is pretty good for such a small cali- 
ber. The score—24-10-24-23-21-23-21-23-24-24 
=217. 

The second shot was at six o’clock. With 
another make of ammunition, in this same 
rifle, one hundred and fifty is the best score 


I could get and shooting was very irregular, 


sometimes high, sometimes low. It may be 
due to the fact that these cartridges are 
crimped and the U. M. C. cartridges are not. 
In answer to a query from Mr.Aighinger 
of Michigan, I would like to say that my .22- 
13-45 single-shot, with hand-loaded ammuni- 
tion, made scores of from 175 to 204 under 
the same conditions and shot very consist- 
ently. Since coming to this country of big 
game, I have acquired a .33 caliber Win- 
chester, which ought to do the business. 
Montana R. B. P. 


Likes the New Springfield and .25-35 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a member of 
Company D, Montana National Guard, and 
had a good chance to try out the New 
Springfield last summer. [I found it to be 


very accurate and think it would be a splen- 
did arm for big game, if soft-point bullets 
were made for it. 

I have noticed several articles about dif- 
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ferent makes and calibers of guns, and their 
respective merits, but among them [I haven’t 
read anything of the .25-35 Winchester and 
.25-36 Marlin. I used a .25-35 last fall on a 
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hunting trip and it did excellent work, but 
I did not try it as thoroughly as I intended, 
and would like to hear from some one who 
has used it on big game. 


Montana M. C. BAULEY. 


The Remington Repeating Shotgun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to the 
difficulty experienced by Mr. Roberts of 
North Dakota, as mentioned in his article in 
the February number of Outdoor Life, will 
say that I have been using one of the Rem- 
ington repeating shot guns ever since they 
were placed on the market, and have shot 
thousands of shots in mine and never in a 
single instance has it failed to work perfect- 
ly. Have had it in the same field with two 
other well known makes of pump guns and 
have used shells in it that the owners threw 
away (these shells were considered worth- 


less, as they had been wet and crimping de- 
formed), but these gave no trouble what- 
ever. This gun seems a trifle too heavy in 
the grip to suit me and [ like the grip of a 
Winchester better. I am also using a .22 
caliber Remington Gallery Special and think 
it a good gun. I have had it threaded for a 
Maxim Silencer, which I have given a good 
test, and while the silencer doesn’t impair 
the shooting in the least, I cannot think it 
of any great use on this gun, as there is but 
very little report when shooting it, anyway 
Nebraska. HARRY PHILSON. 


Of Interest to Smokeless Rifle Shooters 


From the number of letters received con- 
cerning the best methods of cleaning rifles 
after using smokeless powders to prevent 
barrel from pitting, etc., we have deemed 
the subject of sufficient importance to for- 
ward one of these to the DuPont Powder 
Company, manufacturers of the never sur- 
passed DuPont brands, asking them to fully 
cover the subject, which we believe will 
prove of more than usual interest to the 
average shooter. The letter mentioned fol- 
lows: 

“I should be obliged if you would give 
me a few practical kinks on the cleaning of 
firearms. What causes the sweating inside 
a barrel? [ have read much of this, but 
have had no experience of it. My method 
of cleaning is this: First I use Powder Sol- 
vent No. 9 and then thoroughly clean with 
several pieces of cloth, finally giving the 
barrel a good coating with “3-in-1,” if I in- 
tend using the rifle within the next few 
days, otherwise I give a heavy coating of 
gun grease. Will the barrel sweat and pit 
under this treatment? Does it harm a bar- 
rel to fire a shot without first wiping out 
the grease? I always have the grease in. 
I see in the present number of Outdoor 
Life Lieutenant Whelen recommends, ‘Mo- 





bilelubricant’ as ‘it allows one to keep his 
barrel lubricated while actually hunting.’ 
Can you recommend ‘Cosmic No 80 Soft?’ 
I am seeking practical advice from the view 
point of a hunter who takes a pride in his 
clean rifle barrel, but with no wish to be a 
faddist on the subject. I can appreciate the 
accuracy required in a barrel for fine target 
work, but I care not whether I shoot an 
inch or two one way or the other when 
shooting at game, say 200 yards distant. I 
wish a perfectly clean barrel with the least 
amount of work.” 
Mexico GUN LOVER. 


Following is most of the letter from the 
DuPont Company: 

“We are in receipt of your letter, to 
gether with enclosure of letter of Mr. 
in reference to the proper method of clean- 
ing a rifle after the use of smokeless pow- 
der. In reply would state that the method 
followed by Mr. , and described in his 
letter, will answer for all rifles in which 
smokeless powder is used, other than the 
New Springfield and those in which “Sharp- 
shooter” smokeless is used for special tar- 
get loads. 

“Regarding the ‘sweating’ referred to, 
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would state that there are so many things 
to which this term is applied, that we would 


prefer to know just what Mr. means 
before we reply to the question. In general, 
however, we would state that if the shells 
are primed with non-mercuric primers and 
the barrel cleaned well with a good nitro 
cleaner, no difficulty will be expecienced on 
account of rust forming in the barrel from 
sweating or any other cause, as the ma- 
jority of nitro cleaners are also good rust 
preventives. 

“For riflemen desirous of a good nitro 
cleaner, we would recommend the one 
known as Hoppe’s Nitro Solvent No. 9, or 
Dr. Hudson’s, the formula for which is as 
follows: 





,' . See 2 fluid ounces. 

SS TEE. wc ok cee cea 1 fluid ounce. 
ry 1 fluid ounce. 
; SRE IPRS 1 fluid ounce. 


“Astral oil is another name for a refined 
grade of kerosene oil. Care must be exer- 
cised to see that it is absolutely free from 
acid. 

“No harm will result to a rifle barrel on 
account of firing a shot through it when it 
is coated with oil or grease, provided there 
is not an excessive amount of some heavy 
lubricant in the barrel. However. a shot 
that is fired through a barrel that is coated 
with oil or grease will strike considerably 
higher than a shot fired through a clean 
barrel. 

(Note.—This is what Lieutenant Whelen 
had in mind, we believe, when he stated 
that “it (mobilelubricant) allows one to 
keep his barrel lubricated while actually 
hunting,” as Mobilelubricant in the barrel 
does not affect the elevation of the first 
shot as other oils.—Editor.) 

“We have no knowledge of ‘Cosmic No. 
80, soft,’ and cannot give an opinion con- 
cerning same. 

“As we stated before, the use of a good 
nitro cleaner is all that is necessary in 
rifles other than the New Springfield, and 
rifles in which ‘Sharpshooter’ is used for 
special target loads. 

“In the New Springfield there is an ad- 
ditional element to be considered in the 
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cleaning of the rifle, and that element is 
metallic fouling. When it is desired to 
thoroughly clean a rifle, the barrel of which 
is coated with metal fouling, it is necessary 
to first remove the fouling before oil is 
applied to the barrel. This oil is best re- 
moved by the use of an ammonia solution, 
the formula for which has been published 
quite often, or by a preparation sold by the 
manufacturer of Hoppe’s Nitro Cleaner No. 
9. This preparation comes in the form of 
powder, which is dissolved in cold water, 
poured in the barrel, and allowed to stand 
15 or 20 minutes. It is said to be very ef- 
ficacious. After the use of either of the 
above chemicals the barrel should be thor- 


oughly dried, and then coated with a good 
nitro cleaner, When treated in this way the 


barrel can be kept in very good shape. 

“In the rifles such as the .32-40 and 
.38-55 where ‘Sharpshooter’ smokeless is 
used for special target loads, and the bullet 
seated in the barrel ahead of the shell, 
trouble was experienced with pitting, which 
we found to be due about four-fifths to 
corrosion and one-fifth to erosion. To over- 
come this trouble the following method of 
cleaning should be used: Immediately after 
the completion of the shooting clean the 
barrel well with a mixture of: 


GS a BEd ees cee cce 1 part. 
DEI CISTEED ins canceecccces 1 part. 
dd Ganus. tess been e0e 2 parts. 


Dry the barrel well, and apply a liberal coat- 
ing of a solution known as ‘Leadene,’ which 
is prepared and sold by the King’s Norton 
Metal Co., Birmingham and Abbey Wood, 
Kent, England. If this is not available, 
mercurial ointment makes a very good sub- 
stitute. The above treatment overcomes 
the corrosion part of the trouble so com- 
pletely that when treated as above the bar- 
rel will remain as bright after being put 
away for a couple of weeks as before firing. 
There is still the erosion part of the trouble, 
but this is so slight and the deterioration of 
the barrel so slow when treated as above as 
to be almost unnoticeable. It has been our 
experience that the use of non-mercuric 
primers will greatly reduce the amount of 
pitting in the barrel.” 








Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to the 
.22 caliber revolver that the readers of Out- 
door Life are discussing, I would say that a 
.22 special Colts’ revolver, seven shot, 


weighing not less than 28 or 30 ounces, with 






A correspondent from Plainview, N. M., 
whose name was torn off the card on which 
he had written asks for information con- 
cerning the Canadian Ross rifle. Follow- 
ing is a brief description of the same, and 
for further particulars would suggest all in- 
terested to write The Ross Rifle Co., Que- 
bec, Canada. This rifle is a straight pull, 
bolt action rifle, using the .303 British gov- 
ernment cartridge and the .280 Ross, the 
latter giving a muzzle velocity of 3,100 feet 
per second. The makers claim to use only 


the best of materials in these arms, and are 
in a position to make special rifles having 
special stocks and with barrels of any de- 
sired lengths, as well as special sights and 
nearly any special features a_ rifleman 
should desire. 


J. G. K. (no address)—Will the .38 Smith 
& Wesson Special use the .38 Colt Special 
cartridge? Are the Smith & Wesson re- 
volvers equipped with the positive lock like 
many of the Colts are? Does not this make 
a complicated mechanism and one likely to 
get out of order easily? Also can any of 
the Smith & Wesson revolvers can be had 
with target sights. 


Answer.—Yes; the S. & W. .38 Special 
will use the .38 Colt Special cartridge. The 
results obtained with the two cartridges are 
the same. The positive locks used on the 
latest Colt swing-out cylinder revolvers are 
very simple and safe. Most of the Smith 
& Wesson revolvers now being made are fit- 
ted with rebounding locks which are prac- 
tically proof against accidents from blows 
on the hammers or falls. All of the Colt 
and S. & W. revolvers with the swing-out 
cylinders now being made we believe to be 
very durable. The Smith & Wesson revolv- 
ers can be had with target sights, with a 
few exceptions. Any further information 
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Wants It in .22 Special 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 






side ejector and six-inch barrel, fitted with 
gold bead front sight, would be a most prac- 
tical gun for target practice and small game 
shooting. I shall be in the market for one 
or more. VICTOR E. BAKER. 

Washington. 


can be had by writing the makers at Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Edson W. Hall, Denver, Col.—I have a 
Remington .35 autoloading rifle which 
shoots accurately at 100 yards with the rear 
sight in the lowest notch. Will it shoot the 
same at 200 yards? Also how far will it 
kill? 

Answer.—No; your rifle will not shoot 
at 200 yards with the sight set for 100 
yards. Of course, with such a rifle as the 
Remington .35, which is a high-power arm, 
the bullet would not fall but a few inches at 
200 yards when sighted for 100 yards, but 
still it is a fact that the bullet would strike 
a few inches below the point aimed at. The 
following figures may be of interest and 
serve to explain more definitely the trajec- 
tory of this cartridge: Height of bullet at 
100 yds., 5.40” when fired at 200 yds.; 
height of bullet at 150 yds., 16.60” when 
fired at 300 yds.; height of bullet at 200 yds., 
36.40” when fired at 400 yds.; height of bul- 
let at 250 yds., 65.58” when fired at 500 yds. 
This last question, “How far will it kill?” 
is one that is often asked but one not eas- 
ily answered. You may be certain of one 
thing, and that is that the Remington .35 
automatic is a very powerful rifle and will 
kill anything you will ever have the oppor- 
tunity to shoot, and at ranges far greater 
than you will ever want to shoot at. 


H. H. Hall, Denver, Col.—I have a .38-44 
S. & W. revolver, and find it difficult to 
get cartridges for it except in the large 
stores, and have not been able to find any 
loaded with smokeless powder, so am look- 
ing for a substitute that will give good re- 
sults. Would the .38 S. & W. Special be a 
safe load and would it give good results? 
Would the .38 Colt long give satisfactory re- 
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sults in this arm? Is there any cartridge 
that you could recommend other than the 
38-44? 

Answer.—This is a revolver we have 
never used but we have heard of a man 
who used one of these some years ago who 
claimed that he always used in the .38-44 
the .38 long Colt cartridge with the inside 
lubricated, hollow-base bullet, and that it 
gave very accurate results. We believe that 
the .38 short might also prove satisfactory 
if a lighter charge was desired. The .38 
Special would no doubt be safe enough but 
as the bullet is a solid base one it is doubt- 
ful—in fact improbable—that it would prove 
accurate in this revolver. If we were in 
your place we would get a set of Ideal tools 
and reload the .38-44 cartridges. 


A. Gunther, Tubingen.—When I returned 
to the old country I brought with me a 
.32-20 model ’92 Winchester rifle, and a Bis- 
ley Colt of same caliber. In the May num- 
ber of Outdoor Life is an article by “J. 
M. P.” concerning loads for this caliber, but 
I notice he uses several powders in these 
loads, mixed. Also a lead and tin bullet. It 
would be inconvenient for me over here to 
send to different factories for these pow- 
ders and think of using the loads recom- 
mended by the Ideal Company. This is the 
Ideal gas check bullet with 9 grains Sharp 
shooter or 5% grains Unique. What is your 
opinion of this load? What is your opinion 
of the .32-20 as a revolver cartridge? Is it 
powerful enough to stop a man? I should 
think so especially if used with a hollow- 
point bullet. What would be the best load 
for a .32-20 revolver cartridge? What is 
your opinion of the Colt Police Positive Spe- 
cial in this caliber with 4-inch barrel? 


Answer.—The Ideal load you mention will 
be found excellent for the rifle. This as a 
high velocity charge. For a low power load 
use 9 grains weight Du Pont No. 1 or z0 
grains, bulk, King’s semi-smokeless. This 
last is also especially good in a revolver. 
Another good charge for the revolver is 3 
grains Bullseye. We consider the .32-20 a 
good revolver cartridge, but not as good for 
reloading purposes as a cartridge with a 
straight shell such as the .38 Special. We 
have had no difficulty in reloaded cartridges 
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of the .32-20 caliber for a rifle, but when 
reloaded for a revolver they will be found 
to extract with difficulty. For the purpose 
you mention we believe the .38 Colt’s Police 
Positive Special would be better than the 
.32-20, and for pocket purposes will be 
found a very accurate and powerful arm; 
also light and convenient to carry. 





Will Mr. Earl E. Cormack, California, 
send address to Mr. H. P. Pettit, 233 N. Ist 
W., Salt Lake City, Utah. 








One of the Airedales in the fight. See article 
in “Game” department, entitled, “The 
Fuss a Coyote Can Create.” 








A FISHING CREEL SUGGESTION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed find pho- 
tograph of a fishing creel. I had bound 
and a pounch thronged to the front in which 
to carry my fly book. It is very handy 
and prevents losing so many fly books. If 
this isn’t an old one, probably some good 
fisherman might appreciate the suggestion 

Washington. L. B. MANCHESTER 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


The Quest, by Dr. T. A. Stoddard; 200 pages, 
illustrated; $1.50; postpaid, $1.62; Cochrane 
Pub. Co., New York. 


Doctor Williams, a general practitioner of 
medicine and surgery of the regular school, 
is living and practicing among the primitive 
people of a fishing village on the coast of 
Maine. In sympathy for those among 
whom he is working, he goes outside of his 
professional duties to do something for those 
in distress. While on this errand he is 
stricken down through the mistake by the 
murderous hand of a robber, and is rendered 
unconscious. After a few hours of uncon- 
sciousness, he awakes in a _ subconscious 
state, and finds himself beside the body of a 
murdered man. He remains in this subcon- 
scious condition for five years. He disap- 
pears at this time, and for five years the 
manner of his disappearance is totally un- 
known to any, except two individuals, whose 


identity is disclosed in the closing chapter 
of the book. 


In Wildest Africa, by Peter MacQueen, F. R. 
G. S.; 400 pages; profusely illustrated; L. 
Cc. Page & Co., Boston. 


Mr. MacQueen here relates the incidents, 
trials and experiences of a trip which he and 
a comrade, Mr. Peter Dutkewich, made in 
1908-09, consuming nearly a year, it being a 
hunting and exploration trip through 
Uganda, Victoria Nyanza, the Kilimanjaro 
region and British East Africa. An account 
is also given of an ascent of the snowfields 
of Mount Kibo, in East Central Africa, and a 
description of the various native tribes. Mr. 
MacQueen describes Equatorial Africa as one 
of the most fascinating and mysterious coun- 
tries in the world. It seems to allure and 
repels—being “as beautiful as an opium 
dream, baneful as nightshade.” The book is 
illustrated by sixty-four plates from original 
photographs, taken chiefly by Peter Dutke- 
wich. 


Kings in Exile, Charles G. D. Roberts; illus- 
trated, $1.50. The MacMillan Co. New 
York. 


One of the points that is urged against 
many animals writers is that, though they 
may have gained their knowledge of their 
subjects from actual experience with them, 
when they write down their impressions they 
attempt to supplement the facts which they 
have observed with what they have read 
in books, or with what they believe 
would happen under certain’ situations. 
This charge cannot be made against Charles 
G. D. Roberts, the author of “Kings in Exile.” 
Mr. Roberts knows the inhabitants of the 
forest wilds from long association; he has 
seen them in all seasons of the year and un- 
der all conditions. Not only does he have 
this great fund of information, but he un- 
derstands how to give it to others and he 
gives it without any embroidery but merely 
as he saw it. In “Kings in Exile” he writes 
of animals who have been captured and are 
held as prisoners; there is the appealing 
story of “Great Bull,” “the last of his kind,” 
who is confined in a zoo and whom Mr. Rob- 
erts pictures as gazing out from behind his 
bars upon an Indian chief, both the noble 
representatives of a fast-dying race; the 
story of the uneasy circus bear who finally 
escaped from his cage and got back to his 
beloved mountains and open places; the story 
of the unfortunate turtle in the glass aqua- 
rium; the story of the King of the Aljr. 
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A NEW WORLD’S RECORD MADE. 


Dr. W. G. Hudson makes a new world's 
record of 100 shots, ten strings each, in Amer- 
ican Record Match held at William Armburst- 
er’'s Schuetzen Park, Greenville, New Jersey 
on February 22, 1910, and wins the 
ship of America with 916 
the ninth string that Dr. Hudson 
world’s record by sending nine 
into the dead center of the target, distance 200 
yards, standard American target, 11 inches in 
diameter, center as stated is 3 5-16 inches in 
diameter and counts ten, position, off hand. 

Such a scoring had never before been seen 
in any rifle match in which the Standard 
American target was used Strings of the dif- 
ferent men that shot in the match are as fol- 
lows: 

G. Hudson 91-90-91-87-91-94-88-92-99-93—916 

Hubalek.. 83-87-87-88-94-96-82-92-94-94—897 

M. Pope.. 81-76-92-93-91-88-94-94-90-96—895 

H. French 83-79-89-92-90-90-89-90-87-85—874 

Keim 82-85-83-92-93-89-92-85-88-81—870 
. Kaufman.. 86-86-86-80-82-87-80-92-83-88—850 

. Smith 73-79-81-87-84-85-91-86-83-81—830 

. P. Hansen 73-88-78-79-75-78-83-81-85-82—802 

. M. Ryder. 65-71-71-70-67-75-68-70-80-81—718 

. L. Smith.. 67-81-68-62-72-67-74-69-60-75—695 

The following is a copy of the letter written 
by Dr. Hudson to Ideal Mauufacturing Com- 
pany, giving full infirmation relative to shells, 
primers, powders used, quantity, bullets, etc.: 

New York, February 24, 1910. 
Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn.: 

Gentlemen—I am sending you herewith the 

data concerning the load I used in the Ameri- 


champion- 
points It was on 
made the 
out of ten shots 


can Record Match, February 22nd, 
ville, N. J., shooting park, 
of interest to you: 

Shell—U. M. C. high power, without canel- 
lure. were old shells that had been 
fired more than 100 times each, and never 
washed—one of the advantages of smokeless 
powder that it does not corrode the 
shells when same are allowed to stand with- 
out washing. 
24%.W Winchester. 
Powder—7 grains, weight, 

weight, Schuetzen, and a blotting paper 

wad, put in in order named. Powder was 
loaded with an Ideal No. 6 powder measure, 
after setting same to throw the, proper charge 
by weight. 

sullet—Ideal No. 375272, cast 1 part tin to 
14 lead, Ideal graphite lubricant. These bul- 
lets bought from Ideal Manufacturing Company 
ready-made, as I had no time to make them 
myself. Bullets were seated in rifle ahead of 
shell with a heavy Ideal-seater. 

Rifle—RemingtonSchuetzen; was originally 
.88 caliber but was rebored to .38-55 by Schoy- 
en & Peterson of Denver, Colo., for $6. No 
palm rest used on this rifle. Stevens ‘scope, 
4 pewer, which made good scoring possible in 
conditions which were so foggy and dark it 
would have been impossible to stay on the tar- 
get with ordinary sights. Rifle .weighs 12 
pounds and has 32-inch No. 4 Octagon. barrel, 
1 turn in 18 inches, uniform, 9 very narrow 
lands. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) W. G. HUDSON, M. D. 
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A NEW MARLIN REPEATING RIFLE. 


The Marlin Firearms Co., 837 Willow St., 
New Haven, Conn., are placing on the mar- 
ket the new Model 27 Marlin repeating rifle 
which is described as follows: The Model 27 
Marlin repeater is the only pump action repeat- 
ing rifle made in the popular .25-20 and .32-20 
calibers. Other popular and valuable features 
are the solid-top frame and side ejector, the 


take-down construction, the special smokeless 
steel barrel, Rocky Mountain rear and Ivory 
bead front sights. The Model 27 handles the 
new high velocity smokeless cartridges as well 
as the regular black and low pressure smoke- 
less loads. It is a gun of power and range 
for game and target shooting, yet safe to use 
in settled districts, and is a perfect gun for 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


4 


**Millionaire sports’? may brag about their $100.00 rods, but the fact remains that the 
real anglers who bring in the fish and make the record catches use “Bristol” Rods more 
than all others combined and give them the highest praise. 


Lake trout, brook or rainbow; bass or ‘‘muskie’’; pout, perch, pickerel or grayling; 


salmon or tarpon—they all look alike to “Bristol” Rods. No matter how wary, “Bristol” 
Rods get them. No matter how gamey, “Bristol” Rods hold them. No matter how big, 
“Bristol” Rods land them. 


The pride of fishermen now-a-days is to have a whole kit of “Bristol” Rods exclu- 
sively—including ‘‘ Fly,’’ ‘* Bait,’’ ‘‘ Telescopic,’’ ‘* Trunk,’ ‘‘ Muskie,’’ ‘‘ Tar- 
pon,”” ‘* Surf,’ ** Trolling ’’ and ‘‘ Special *’ with various handles such as reversible, 
double grip, long grip, locking reel, combination, etc. 


They’re all described in the new catalog which will be mailed on receipt of Sc, 
or, we will gladly mail it free (including the new “Bristol” fish hook remover) if you 
will give us the name and address of some merchant in your town who handles fishing tackle. 


If your dealer does not and will not carry a stock of ‘““BRISTOL’’ Rods from which you can make your selec. 
tion conveniently, then go to another dealer who will accommodate you, or order irom the catalog by mail of u 


If you wish a very fine fishing calendar poster for your den or office, send 25c for our 19x30-inch ‘‘BRIS- 
TOL" 1910 calendar, reproduced’ in colors from the famous Wyeth oil painting entitled ‘‘The 
Eathusiast."’ = 


i THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
- 88 Horton Street, BRISTOL, CONN. 
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\) 25-20MARLIN 


shooting 
and deer. 
A circular giving full 


rabbits, woodchucks, foxes, wolves 


information relative 


\ 32-20 MARLIN 


to this superb new rifle will be sent to any 
of our readers who will write to the above 
address and mention Outdoor Life. 


A LETTER ON STANDARD ARMS. 


Editor Outdoor Life 
construction and its 
are most interesting to us Very lately we 
received from a party evidently well up in 
rifle experience, a letter, a copy of which we 
enclose. It makes a fair comparison of advan- 
tages and disadvantages of rifles as they were 
made in the past and as they are now made 
by the Standard Arms Company. We think 
you will agree with us that this letter will 
prove of enough interest to your readers to 
publish. STANDARD ARMS CO. 

Wilmington, Del. 


The 


effects 


progress in rifle 
upon the hunter 


We extract the following from the letter re- 
ferred to: 

“The discussions and criticisms of the vari- 
ous types of sporting and military rifles man- 
ufactured in this country and abroad today dis- 
close the fact that there is a great chance for 
improvement in construction to keep abreast 
with the demand for speed, simplicity, strength 
and beauty in everything mechanical. 

“All sportsmen are familiar with the bolt- 
action military rifle and the lever-action sport- 
ing rifle. Each has advantages over the other 
according to how and where it is to be used. 
The strength, durability and ease of repair of 
the military bolt type appeals to the sportsman 


going out for big game in the wilderness, away 
from civilization and a repair shop; while the 
man who is going to hunt near home for his 
game is often attracted by the appearance, 
weight, balance and speed of fire of the lever- 
action rifle. 

“Yet, neither of these actions is a simple, 
natural or rapid action. They require the op- 
erator to make too many movements with his 
hands in reloading. Further, a sportsman, un- 
less he is very expert, cannot reload with his lev- 
er-action for a second quick shot without losing 
his sight, and with the military bolt action even 
the expert would have to sight again. 


“The writer is interested in watching the 
success of a new high-power rifle made by the 
Standard Arms Co., of Wilmington, Del. The 
old, but natural, trombone or slide action is 
used for reloading this rifle. The advantage 
of this lies in the fact that the operator is not 
obliged to remove his rifle from his shoulder 
nor his eye from the game in order to reload 
for a second shot. He performs the reloading 
with his left hand, which is on or near the ac- 
tion slide when he fires the first shot. His 
right hand still nolds the rifle in position 
against his shoulder. The sportsman is thus 
able to fire two or more shots more rapidly 
than with a lever or bolt-action rifle.” 


i LATEST STEVENS TELESCOPE LITERATURE. 


We have received from the J. Stevens Arms 
& Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. an eight- 
page pamphlet just issued, which is a supple- 
ment to their telescope catalogues. This lat- 
est literature emphasizes that the Stevens rifle 
telescope embodies the only perfect method of 
focusing the glass clearly and adjusting the 
cress-hairs—illustrates by target the wonder- 
ful score secured by F. C. Ross in winning the 
individual rifle championship for 1909 while 
equipped with Stevens rifle and Stevens tele- 
scope, and illustrates and describes the new 
Stevens hunting telescope and hunting telescope 
for the .303 Savage rifle No. 2. 


Stevens rifle telescopes can be fitted to any 
standard make of rifle and are being used more 
and more extensively in connection with target 
shooting and for hunting purposes. 

The new Stevens hunting telescope has 
about a 5-inch eye relief, sits in front of the 
hammer and out of the way; lies close to the 
barrel and has small mounts with no projecting 
screw heads. This telescope has great bril- 
liancy with a power of three diameters. The 
Stevens Company will be pleased to send a 
copy of their interesting supplementary tele- 
scope pamphlet to any applicant mentioning 
this notice. 


THEY MAKE A FIRST-CLASS FOUR-CYCLE ENGINE. 


The success of the Standard Gas Engine Co., 


No. 10 California St., San Francisco, Calif., 


is only the just reward accruing from honest 
effort and years of ceaseless attention to busi- 














ness. This company has increased its plant 
until now it ranks among the largest in the 
United States (in the gas engine line). The Stan- 
dard enjoys not only a very large business in 
this country, but ships a large portion of its 
engines to Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Japan, 
Hawaiian Islands, South America, Alaska, etc. 
The plant is located ‘on seven acres of water 
frontage, on Oakland harbor, where they have 
private dock and railway facilities, traveling 
cranes, etc. (17 feet of water at the wharf at 
low tide, giving about 22 to 23 feet at high 
tide, enabling them to work on almost any 
type of sea-going vessel, both for installing 
and repairing). The size of the plant enables 
them to make immediate delivery of all sizes 





of engines from 2 to 150 horse power. Aside 
from having one of the largest machine shops 
in the country, they also have pattern shops 
and foundry whereby they are able to do prac- 
tically all their own work. The whole plant 
was equipped with new and up-to-date tools. 

The directors of the company are: George 
W. Emmons, James 8S. Hawkins, Thomas Jen- 
nings, Peter Mohrdieck and Converse J. Smith. 
Secretary Hawkins bas only recently returned 
from a very extensive trip throughout the 
eastern and southern states, where he made 
several very satisfactory arrangements for rep- 
resentation by establishing agencies, among 
these are New York, Boston and New Orleans, 
and the company intends to reach out in ev- 
ery possible direction where a first-class four- 
cycle heavy-duty engine is appreciated. 





ESTES PARK AS A GAME PRESERVE 


The Estes Park Protective and Improvement 
Association is endeavoring to have Estes Park, 
Colorado, and its scenic surroundings, made a 
National Park and Game Preserve. 


The regu- 
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lations and changes which a national park 
would bring, they claim, would not interfere 
with any business or injure anyone. They 


would, however, preserve the attractions of the 
Estes Park region and make them 
able. 

In making this park no property is to be 
bought or sold; mining and prospecting are to 
continue as at present; ‘fishing is to go on 
as now; timber cutting is to continue 
forest service regulations, and grazing is to be 
restricted to local stock. 

The area proposed is 42 miles east and west 
by 24 miles north ard south. 

The game preserve idea calls for the absoluté« 
prohibition of shooting and makes 
a larger park area than would 
asked for. Many species of birds and animals 
in this territory have migratory 
up, down and across the mountains. In the 
course of a year they occupy many zones and 
a large territory is necessary 
them protection at all times. 

The climate and scenery of Estes Park 
second to none in the state. Together they ars 
a rich asset. The park is an almost ideal place 
for rest and recuperation, and splendid 
hanging wild garden should ever be used as a 
public playground. 

Thoughtful people realize that it is a blessing 
to intimately associate with nature. To 
gle scenes and sunshine 
helps to make and maintain high ideals If the 
Estes Park region becomes a national park its 
rare scenes will be perpetuated, by permanently 
annually give health and joy 
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A HANDY FLYBOOK. 


Fly fishermen who are replenishing and r« 
fitting their equipment preparatory to the re 
opening of the season's sport, will be interest 


ed in the Cooper Fly Book, conceded by ex 
perts to be the most convenient and compact 
fly book on the market. 

The distinctive feature of this book, aside 
from its clever make-up, is the fact that ev 
try fly is in sight, and any fly is easily s 
lected and replaced. This book is made on 
the loose-leaf plan, so that as one's colle 
tion of flies grows, the book affords ample 


A full description and il 
in. the advertisement 
Book on another 


room for expansion. 
lustration will be found 
of the Cooper Fly 


this issue. 


page in 





A NEWCOMER IN THE OUT O’ DOORS 


FIELD. 


The A. R. Harding Publishing Co. of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, publishers of Hunter-Trader-Trapper 
Magazine, have entered in the out-o'’doors 
arena a new sporting weekly journal called 
Camp and Trail, devoted to hunting, fishing 
and allied interests. Vol. 1, No. 14, under date 











SILK FISH LINES 


If you are not sure that you know the finest 
lines produced for your favorite kind of fish- 
ing, it will pay you to immediately mail the 
coupon below. 

Get in touch with headquarters. Name the kind 

tay of fish that you are going after, and we will send 
you free, without any obliga- 


SAMPLES tion on your part, the nicest lot 
FREE of short samples of King- 


fisher Lines that you ever 
saw. The samples will be carefully selected lines 
which have proven best adapted to the kind of fishing 
which you mark in the coupon. 

It pays to be just as particular about your lines 
as your bait, and anglers are waking up to the fact 
that they have better luck fishing if they use just the 
right line for each kind of fish. Don’t go it blind, 
but write for free samples selected by experts as 
exactly right for each kind of fishing. 

When you get these samples and decide on your 
line, you can take the Kingfisher 
sample card to your dealer and show 

MARK X BEFORE him just the line you want. If you 
the kind of fishing for which buy that way, you will get the right 
you wish samples of King- line. We go to all this expense 
fisher lines. Cut out and to take care of our customers. 
ae name 6 your Tell us if you have any trouble 

Fly Casting in getting what you want. 
Bait Casting E. J. MARTIN'S SONS 


Bass 4 KINGFISHER 8ST. 
Brook Trout ROCKVILLE, CONN. 


Lake Trout 
Pickerel 








OR ANY FRESH WATER 
FISHING (4) 








------ SO -- 











MARTINS 
INGFISHER 


SILK FISH LINES " 


ARE GUARANTEED. Shoulda 
Kingfisher Line prove imperfect in 
workmanship or material, we will 

promptly replace it or refund the 
purchase price. It is the purchaser’s 
own fault if he is not entirely satisfied. 


WEAR BEST. Martin’s Kingfisher 

Lines stay with the job no matter what’s 
pulling at the other end. Every line is 

full length and will test the number of 
pounds marked. 


SMOOTHEST RUNNING. Martin’s He 
Kingfisher Lines do not kink, twist, 


tangle or get fuzzy. They are the highest 
quality silk lines that can be produced. 
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Write For 


FREE 
Samples 


Tell us the kind of fish- 
ing for which you want 
a line and we will send 
you a splendid lot of 
short sample Kingfisher 
lines exactly right for 


} your purpose, provided 


you mention the name 


| of your fishing tackle § 
Cut out and § 


dealer. 
send the coupon on pre- 
ceding page. (4) 
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Always ask for Kingfisher / If oy 
j 


brand and look forthe King- 
fisher Bird—always on the 
genuine. 


If your dealer won't 
supply you, we will. 
E. J. MARTIN'S SONS 


4 KINGFISHER ST. 
ROCKVILLE, CONN. 
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of March 5th, an average number of the pub- 
lication, shows its scope. Beginning on the 
first page Mr. Koch, the well known magazine 
correspondent, describes the home environments 
of a typical Canadian trapper. Of similar at- 
mosphere but along varying lines ‘‘one who has 
been there’’ tells of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany’s operations, etc., with some photos that 
are both rare and interesting. The scene 
shifts from Canada to the Dark Continent, 
where Mr. Lethbridge pursues big game a la 
Roosevelt. Also one finds himself “On the 
Trail’ in the Northwest, down in “Ole Virgin- 
nie,’’ in Vermont, in New York, on the At- 
lantic Coast, in the Ozarks, wherever real 
brothers of the clan are found. Camp and 
Trail truly partakes of the genuine atmosphere 
of practical sportdom and should prove popu- 
lar and successful at the low subscription price 
of $1.50 per year. 





HILDEBRANDT’S 1910 CATALOG. 


If you are not interested in fishing tackle 
you will be if you send to the John J. Hilde- 
brandt Co., Logansport, Ind., for a free copy 
of their 1910 catalogue, which illustrates and 


describes a line of baits 
themselves wherever used In addition to their 
Standard spinners they have added two new 
styles. Their Slim Eli and Idaho spinners made 
in all the sizes and styles which they make 
their standard baits in, as well as a line of 
specialties that will interest any fisherman. 
One of the many specialties is illustrated in 
the following cut, which is a Take-a-Part cast- 
ing sinker. This combination can be used for 
a connecting link, non-line linker or a casting 
weight. 


that will talk for 





BASS BAIT. 


fishermen who are 
don’t forget to take along a supply of Pep- 
per’s ‘“‘Mystic Bug’ Bass Killer, one of the 
greatest bass baits ever invented. It is a per- 
fect imitation as it strikes the water, floats, 
and is good everywhere. This bait is made by 
the well known fishing tackle manufacturer, 
Jos. E. Pepper of Rome, N. Y. 


You going after bass, 





RESULTS OF .22 CALIBER LEAGUE. 


At the fifth annual tournament of the Indoor 
22 Caliber Rifle League of the United States, 
held at Pittsburg, Pa., February 7th to 12th, 
inclusive, Stevens rifles and Stevens telescopes 
won three of the four scheduled events. Out 
of twenty-five marksmen of national fame,who 
competed, fifteen used Stevens rifles and six- 
teen were equipped with Stevens telescopes. 
In the championship match, the ieading event 
of the six-day tournament, twenty-five crack 
shots were the contestants and th!s most im- 
portant competition was won by Curtis Liston, 
Uniontown, Pa. Mr. Liston shot a Stevens 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


rifle fitted with Stevens telescope. The bulls- 
eye match was won by Jesse Smith, Columbus, 
Ohio, with a Stevens rifle. The special bulls- 
eye match was won by Curtis Liston, equipped 
with the Stevens rifle and Stevens telescope. 
In the continuous prize match, Stevens rifles 
and Stevens telescopes tied for second, won 
third and tied for fourth place. 





MARBLE’S NEW CATALOG. 


The 1910 catalog of Marbie’s Game-Getter 
Gun and other specialties for sportsmen, made 
by the Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., 
is now ready. This firm is ever planning some- 
thing new for the convenience and use of the 
shooting fraternity, and we would advice ev- 
ery one of our readers to keep posted by send- 
ing for a copy of this catalog. It will be sent 
free if you mention this notice. 





A NOTEWORTHY PHOTOGRAPH. 


In our March issue we published a truly rep- 
resentative big game photograph of elk in 
Jackson’s Hole by the world’s greatest elk pho- 
tographer, Mr. N. Leek of Jackson, Wyo. 
Mr. Leek writes us that he will send to any 
reader of Outdoor Life one of these pictures 
made up in bromide enlargement, size 16x20, 
for $2.50, postpaid. We have one of these in 
our den, and we can truthfully say that it is 
a truly beautiful representation. 





NOTES. 


At Lancaster, Pa., February 22nd, in a field 
of 20 shooters, Miss Anna Reiker of Lancaster 
won high amateur average, scoring 104 out of 
125. Messrs. H. Bonham and B. Hull, second 
and third, respectively, all using Peters fac- 
tory loaded shells. Neaf Apgar won high gen- 
eral average, 119 out of 125, also using Peters 
shells. 


When Dr. W. G. Hudson broke the world’s 
record at 200 yards on the Standard American 
target, on February 22nd, at Greenville, N. J., 
he used a combination load of Sharpshooter and 
Schuetzen Smokeless, the well known du Pont 
brands . His second shot was a nine, all of the 
rest being tens. Dr. Hudson’s score in the 
Standard American Record match was 916 out 
of a possible 1000 


At Columbus, Ohio, February 22nd apd 23rd. 
Woolfolk Henderson won high professional av- 
erage, scoring 273 out of 320 with Peters 
shells. Conditions at this shoot were exceed- 
ingly difficult on account of the very cold 
weather and the blinding white snow, but not- 
withstanding these, and the additional handicap 
of shooting from the 18-yard line, Mr. Hender- 
son broke 85 straight on practice day, and 59 
out of 60 at the finish of the tournament. 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. announce 
that they have engaged the services of Mr. T. 
L. Hopkins, who is to be their traveling repre- 
sentative in the Atlantic coast states and east- 
ern provinces of Canada. Mr. Hopkins has 
been identified with the sporting goods busi- 
ness for a score of years, being first connect- 
ed with the Simmons Hardware Co.. St. Louis, 
Mo. He was for fourteen years with the Sim- 
mons Hardware Co., and during more recently 
with their Minneapolis branch, for four years 
in charge of the cutlery and spotting goods 
department. Mr. Hopkins was also for some 
years associated with the Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo. He has a wide 
acquaintance on the lines with which he has 
so long been identified, and is personally very 
popular. 








